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BIRDS axn SATURG 


MONTHLY, EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST, 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION: 


PRIOB. Subscription price fs one dollar and fifty 
cents a year, payable in advance, with 60 assorted pic- 
tures, $2.00; single copy. 15 cents. 

POSTAGE I8 PREPAID by the publisher for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Guam, Porto 
Rico, Tutuila (Samos), Canada and Mexico. For all 
other countries in the Postal Union add 30 ots. postage. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old address 
must be given. Postmasters are not allowed to for- 
ward second-class matter until postage is sent to pre- 
pay charges. It costs two cents per copy to forward 
this magazine. Subscribers who do not observe. this 
rule should not ask us to send duplicate copies. 

DISOONTINUANCES. If asubscriber wishes his 
magazine discontinued at the expiratien of his sub- 
Scription, notice to that effect should be sent, other- 
wise it is assumed that @ continuance of the subscrip- 
tion is desired. 

HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be sent 
by cheok, draft, express order, or money order, payable 
to order of A. W. Mumford. Cash should be sent in 
registered letter. 

AGENTS. We want an energetic, courteous agent 
a évery town and county. Write for terms and terri- 

ry. 

RECEIPTS. Remittances sre acknowledged by 
change of label on wrapper, in@icating date to which 
subscription is patd. 
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MAGAZINES, back numbers, from 1807, 15 cents a 
copy, $1 50a years the 74 back numbers, $8.49. 

OUND VOLUMES,I to XIV. each Svo, 244 pages; 
from 40 to 60 colored pictures, 8x10 in., cloth, #1 50: 
Double volumes, half morocco, $3.00. Fourteen ‘single 
volumes, cloth, 814.00 Seven double volumes, half 
morocco, $14 00, 

Exchange price for bound volumes when maga- 
zines are returned: Single yolumes, cloth, 75 certs, 
Combined volumes, half morocco, $1.50. 

COLORED PICTURES, assorted as desired, 2 
cents each; to Subscribers only 1 cent each, if ordered 
with subscription. The 616 pictures, $6.16, 

PREMIUMS. Either of the following colored pie- 
tures sent free with subscriptions: (1) Song of the 
Lark, 18x2l, or (2) Gladstone, 18x24, or (3) The Golden 
Pheasant, 18x24, or (4) Twelve Industrial Pictures, 
12x18, or (5) ten colored pictures from Birds and Nature. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
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School Bulletin (Monthly). ...5...4..2e00 ceccecsneces 1.00 
American Primary Teacher (Monthly) .....-. eee. 1.00 
N. £. Journal of cia ea COR] Y). sv ieevceese ans SOO 
Educational Review (Monthiy).... 3 00 


rte cent discount on an or ‘all ‘of these when 
xd in combination, with Birds and Nature. Sent 
to one or several addresses. 


All letters should be addressed to A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


$4.20 FOR $2.10 


Another Combination Offer that Means Something. 


BIRDS AND NATURE one year......... 


*Last Ten Back Numbers BIRDS AND NAT 
60 Colored Pictures from BIRDS AND NATURE..... 1.20 


The total amount of value................ 0006. .$ 4020 
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ALL FOR 


$62.10 


1.50 


BIROS AND NATURE, Monthly; 48 pages, 8x10 inches; per year, $1.50. A magazine devoted to 
nature, and illustrated by color photography. It is the only periodical in the world that publishes pictures of 
birds, animals, insects, flowers, plants, etc., In natural colors. Eight full-page plates each mouth. 


‘It is one of the most beautiful and interesting publications yet attempted in this direction, It has other 
attractions in addition to its beauty, and must win its way to pop war favor. I wish the handsome little magazine 


abundant prosperity.”—Chas. R. 


inner, State Supt., Albany, 


You have certainly hit upon a method of reproducing natural colors with remarkable fidelity to nature.”’"— 


Dr. Hiiott Coues. 


‘Your magazine has certainly had a phenomenal success, and It is entirely worthy of {ts cordial reception." 


—J. A, Allen, Editor “The Auk.” 


“Most of the pictures are astonishingly good. I like them so well that I shall put them up on the walls of 


my rustic retreat, ‘Slab Sides.'''~John Burroughs, 


“When one considers the low price at which you sell Braps, the number and excellence of the plates are 
surprising, and I trust that your efforts to popularize the study of ornithology may meet with the success itise 


well deserves,"—/’. M. Chapman, Associate 


ditor ‘The Auk.’ 


*A bound volume of BIRDS AND NATURE may be substituted for the ten back numbers. 
A sample of this magazine for a dime and two pennies—12 cents 


in stamps. 


Send for catalogue. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Enclosed find money order for $2.10, for which please send me your special 
combination offer of $4.20 for $2.10, and oblige. ELIZABETH WILLIAMS. 


Cincinnati, O., Nov. 11, 1903. 


Please send me your special offer of $4.20 for $2.10, for which I enclose 
money order for amount required ($2.10). FreD M. Eames. 
Albany, N..Y., Oct. 18, 1903. 


I enclose check for $2.10, for which please send me your special combina- 
tion offer, $4.20 for $2.10, and oblige. Bessie D. MAIRNE. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1903. 


I enclose $2.10. Will you kindly send to the address below your combina- 
_ tion offer in the September number Birps anp Nature. Mavup M. C rose. 


New Brighton, N. Y., Nov. 11, 1903. 


I wish to take advantage of your special combination offer, for which find 
enclosed P. O. money order for $2.10. CLARENCE M, ARNOLD. 
Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 16, 1903. 


Enclosed find $2.10, for which please send me your $4.20 offer for $2.10. 


Lafayette, La., Nov. 2, 1903. Emity Horton. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher 


378 WABASH AVE. Ataneen_C H | CAGO 


ae $4.10 FOR $2.00—— 


A Combination Offer That Means Something. 


BIRDS ane dhl one Psst pares ases $1.50 
BIRDS OF SONG A Y(Grinnell)©. °2....... 1.00 
GAME OF BIRDS..............- BeOT SS fn a8, 35 | ALL FOR ONLY 
GOLDEN PHEASANT (Colored Picture)......... +25 
PITERATURE GAME. deci cr coms ere ae es ne Bee +25 
GAME OF INDUSTRIES: =) ois6n.07 tes acs .25 | 2 OO 
TWENTY-FIVE PICTURES (From Birds and Nature) =| e 
The total amount of value.................. $4.10 


Monthly; 48 pages, 8x10 inches; per year, $1.50. A magazine devoted to 
nature, and illustrated by color photography. It is the only periodical in 
the world which publishes pictures of birds, animals, insects, flowers, 
plants, etc., in uatural colors. Eight full page plates each month. 

“Certainly no periodical, and probably no book, on birds ever found 
anything like such favor with the public as BIRDS AND NATURE.’’— 
Evening Post, New York 


BIRDS OF SONG AND STORY-4 bird book for Audubon societies, 16 color plates. 
GAME OF BIRDS————- Illustrations of popular birds, in colors true to nature, on 52 finely enam- 


eled cards 24%4x3% inches. Enclosed in case with full directions for play- 
ing. A beautiful and fascinating game. 


A beautiful Picture for framing. Printed in natural colors on fine paper 
18x24 inches. 


BIRDS AND NATURE— 


GOLDEN PHEASANT— 


LITERATURE GAME————500 Questions and Answers in English Literature. 100 cards, 214x3 inches. 
Interesting and instructive. 

GAME OF INDUSTRIES————Educational—400 Questions and Answers on the great industries of our 
country. 100 cards, 234x3 inches. 

i2 EM EMBER A year’s subscription to BIRDS AND NATURE and “‘Birds of Song and 
Story’ alone amount to $2.50. If you now take BIRDS aND NATURE 


your subscription will be advanced one year. 
A sample of Birds and Nature for a dime and two pennies—12 cents in stamps. Send for Catalogue. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


I find in the October number of BIRDS AND NATURE your offer of $4.10 for $2.00, and wish 
to take advantage of same. Enclosed find $2.00. 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Nov. I, 1903. AGNES O. JENKINS. 


Enclosed find $2.00. Please send your combination of $4.10 for $2.00. 
Orland, I1l., Nov. 10, 1903. ROSAMOND WILLMENT. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which please send me your special $2.00 offer as per enclosed. 
Streator, Ill., Oct. 21, 1903. SARAH A. SEXTON. 


Please send me your special offer of $4.10 for $2.00, for which I enclose remittance. 
Melrose, Mass., Oct. 20, 1903. ELIZABETH GARDNER. 


I enclose $2.00, as I wish to take advantage of your special $2.00 offer. 
Warrick, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1903. Wn H. MCELROY. 


Enclosed find money order for $2.00, for which please send me your special offer of $4.10 
for $2.00. EARNEST J. BAWN. 
Parkersburg, Iowa, Oct. 17, 1903. 


ORDER BLANK. 


BIRDS AND NATURE PICTURES: 


In Natural Colors. Size,”7x9 inches. 


PRICE. Assorted as desired, two cents each; one cent each if one or more sub- 
ecribers to BIRDS AND NATURE are sent at the same time. 

SPECIAL OFFERS. (1) 50 plates and BIRDS AND NATURE, one year, $2.00. 
(2) The complete set, 632 plates, 1 cent each, 6.32. Send for catalogue for further 
information. Mark pictures desired and return this sheet. A. W. MUMFORD, 378 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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a Nonpareil. 
z Resplendent Trogon. 
3 Mandarin Duck. 
4 Golden Pheasant, 
5 Australian Parrakeet. 
5 Cock of the Rock. 
7 Red Bird of Paradise. 
8 Yellow-throated Toucan. 
9 Red-rumped Tanager. 
10 Golden Oriol-. 
i1 American Blve Jay. 
iz Swallow-tailed Indian Roller. 
{3 Red-headed Woodpecker. 
14 Mexican Mot Mot. 
{5 King Parrot, 
«6 American Robin. 
{7 American Kingfisher. 
i8 Blue-mountain Lory. 
tg Red-winged Blackbird, 
zo Cardinal, or Red Bird. 
21 Bluebird. 
22 Barn Swallow, 
23 Brown Thrasher. 
24 Japan Pheasant. 
25 Bobolink. 
26 American Crow, 
27 Flicker. 
28 Black Tern. 
29 Meadow Lark, 
30 Great Horned Ow' 
31 Rose-breasted Gresbeak. 
32 Canada Jay. 
33 Purple Gallinule. 
34 Smith’s Longspur. 
35 American Red Crossbills 
36 Califorzia Woodpecker, 
37 Pied-billed Grebe. 
38 Bohemian Waxwing. 
39 Long-billed Marsh Wren. 
40 Arizona jay. 
41 Screech Owl. 
42 Orchard Oriole, 
43 Marsh Hawk. 
44 Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, 
45 Black-capped Chickadee. 
46 Prothonotary Warbler. 
47 Indigo Bird. 
48 Night Hawk. 
49 Wood Thrush. 
so Catbird. 
s1 Yellow-throated Viree. 


52 American Mockingbird. 

53 Black-crowned Night Heron. 

54 Ring-billed Gull. 

55 Logger-head Shrike. 

56 Baltimore Oriole, 

57 Snowy Owl. _ 

58 Scarlet Tanager, 

59 Ruffed Grouse. 

60 Black and White Creeping 
Warbler. 

61 American Bald Eagle. 

62 Ring Plover. 

63 Mallard Duck. 

64 American Avocet. 

65 Canvas-back Duck. 

66 Wood Duck, 

67 Anhinga, or Snake Bird. 

68 American Woodcock. 

69 White-winged Scoter. 


7° Snowy Heron, or Little Egret. 


71 Osprey. 

72 Sora Rail. 

73 Kentucky Warbler. 

74 Red-breasted Merganser. 
75 Yellow Legs. 

76 Skylark. 

77 Wilson’s Phalarope. 

78 Evening Grosbeak, 

79 Turkey Vulture. 

80 Gambel’s Partridge. 

81 Summer Yellow Bird. 
82 Hermit Thrush. 

83 Song Sparrow. 

84 Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
85 Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
86 House Wren. 

87 Phebe. 

88 Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
89 Mourning Dove. 

go White-breasted Nuthatch. 
91 Blackburnian Warbler. 
92 Gold Finch. 

93 Chimney Swift. 

94 Horned Lark. 

95 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 
96 Warbling Vireo. 

97 Wood Pewee. 

98 Snow Bunting. 

99 Junco. 

Joo Kingbird. 
101 Summer Tanager. 


102 White-fronted Goose, 

103 Turnstone. 

104 Belted Piping P.over. 

1o5 Wild Turkey. 

106 Cerulean Warbler, 

107 Yellow-billed Tropic Bird. 

108 European Kingfisher. 

Iog Vermilion Flycatcher. 

110 Lazuli Bunting. 

111 Mountain Bluebird. 

112 English Sparrow. 

113 Allen’s Hummingbird. 

114 Green-winged Teal. 

115 Black Grouse. 

116 Flamingo, 

117 Verdin, 

118 Bronzed Grackle, 

119 Ring-necked Pheasant. 

120 Yellow-breasted Chat. 

121 Crowned Pigeon, 

122 Red-eyed Vireo, 

123 Fox Sparrow. 

124 Bob-white. 

125 Passenger Pigeon, 

126 Short-eared Owl, 

127 Rose Cockatoo, 

128 Mountain Partridge. 

129 Least Bittern. 

130 Bald Pate Duck. 

131 Purple Finch. 

132 Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

133 Sawwhet Owl, 

134 Black Swan. 

135 Snowy Plover. 

136 Lesser Prairie Hen 

137 Black Duck. 

138 Wilson’s Petrel. 

139 Blue-Gray Gnatcatcher. 

140 American Coot, 

141 Ivory-billed Woodpecker. 

142 American Sparrow Hawk. 

143 Silver Pheasant. 

144 Scaled Partridge. 

145 Ovenbird. 

346 American Three-toed Wood- 
pecker, 

147 Bartramian Sandpiper. 

148 Nightingale. 

149 Roseate Spoonbill. 

1$0 Dickcissel, 


“asx Dusky Grouse. 
152 Eggs, First Series. 
153 South American Rhea, 
154 Bay-breasted Warbler, 
155 Black-necked Stilt. 
156 Pintail Duck. : 
157 Double Yellow-headed Parrot. 
158 Magnolia Warbler. 
159 Great Blue Heron. 
_ 160 Eggs, Second Series. 
161 Brunnich s Murre. 
162 Canada Goose. 
163 Brown Creeper. 
164 Downy Woodpecker, 
165 Old Squaw Duck. 
166 White-faced Glossy Ibis. 
167 Arkansas Kingbird. 
168 Eggs, Third Series, 
469 Wilson's Snipe. 
170 Black Wolf. 
171 Red Squirrel. 
172 Prairie Hen. 
173 Butterflies, First Series, 
174 Gray Rabbit, 
175 American Ocelot. 
176 Apple Blossoms. 
177 Wilson’s Tern. 
&78 Coyote. 
179 Fox Squirrel, 
180 Loon. 
181 Butterflies, Second Series. 
4182 American Red Fox. 
183 Least Sandpiper. 
¥84 Mountain Sheep. 
185 American Herring Gull. 
186 Raccoon. 
187 Pigmy Antelope. 
188 Red-shouldered Hawk. 
189 Butterflies, Third Series. 
190 American Gray Fox, 
rg Gray Squirrel. 
192 Pectoral Sandpiper. 
193 King Bird of Paradise. 
194 Peccary. 
195 Bottle-nosed Dolphin. 
196 Tufted Puffin. 
97 Butterflies, Fourth Series. 
198 Armadillo. 
199 Red-headed Duck. 
zco Golden Rod. 
201 Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. 
202 Brown and Red Bat. 
203 American Otter. 
204 American Golden Plover. 
205 Moths. 
206 Canadian Porcupine. 
207 Caspian Tern. 
208 Flowering Almond. 
209 African Lion. 
210 Cacti. 
211 Flying Squirrel. 
212 Hummingbirds. 
233 Silkworm. 
214 California Vulture. 
215 American Goldeneye, 
216 Skunk. 
217 Chimpanzee. 
218 Puma. 
219 Medicinal Plant: Lemon. 
220 American Mistletoe, 
221 Nuts. 
422 Whippoorwill 
a23 Snapping Turtle, 
224 Sandhill Crane. 
225 Medicinal Plant: Ginger. 
226 Crab-eating Opossum. 
227 Geographic Turtle, 
228 White Ibis. 
229 Iris 
z30 Duck-billed Platypus. 
231 Cape May Warbler. 
232 The Cocoanut. 
233 Tufted Titmouse. 
234 Northern Hare. 
235 Pineapple. 
236 Hooded Merganser. 
237 Medicinal Plant: Cloves. 
238 Common Ground Hog, 
239 Common Mole, 
240 Azalea, 
241 Medicinal Plant: Nutmeg. 
242 American Barn Uwl. 
243 Kangaroo. 
244 Hoary Bat. 
245 Nashville Warbler. 
246 English Grapes. 


247 Swift Fox. 

248 Hyacinth. 

249 Cedar Waxwing. 

250 Hyrax. 

251 Medicinal Plant: Coffee. 

252 Bonaparte’s Gull. 

253 Common Baboon. 

254 Grinnell’s Water Thrush. 

255 Hairy-tailed Mole. 

256 Cineraria. 

257 A Feather Changing from 
Green to Yellow. 

258 Western Yellow-throat. 

259 Myrtle Warbler. 

260 Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. 

261 Golden-winged Warbler. 

262 Mourning Warbler. 

263 Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

264 Black-throated Blue Warbler. 

265 Pointer Dog, 

266 Shells. 

267 Marbles. 

268 Ores. 

269 Minerals. 

270 Water Lilies. 

271 Yellow Perch. 

272 Beetles. 

273 Forests. 

274 Grand Canon. 

275 Terraced Rocks, Yellowstone 
Park. 

276 Rooster and Hen. 

277 Oil Well. 

278 Polished Woods, 

279 Brook Trout. 

280 Niagara Falls. 

281 Purple Ladies’ Slipper. 

282 Medicinal Plant; Tea. 

283 Towhee,. 

284 Canary. 

285 Carolina Paroquet, 

286 Chipmunk. 

287 Peach. 

288 Common Minerals and Valu- 
able Ores. 

289 Narcissus. 

290 Medicinal Plant: Coca. 

291 Red-tailed Hawk. 

292 Maryland Yellow-throat. 

293 Lyre Bird. 

294 Cowbird. 

295 Wild Cat. 

296 European Squirrel. 

297 Virginia Rail. 

298 Blue winged Teal. 

299 Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

300 Black Squirrel, 

301 Weasel (Ermine). 

302 Medicinal Plant; Quince. 

303 Quartz, 

304 Lily of the Valley. 

30§ Killdeer. 

306 Cinnamon Teal, 

307 Clapper Rail. 

308 Gopher. 

309 Mink. 

310 Carbons, 

311 Medicinal Plant; Licorice. 

312 Yellow Ladies’ Slipper and 
Painted Cup. 

313 Peacock. 

314 Willow Ptarmigan. 

315 Stellar’s Jay. 

316 Ruddy Duck, 

317 Muskrat. 

318 Medicinal Plant; Poppy. 

319 Primrose. 

320 Copper and Lead Ores, 

321 American Bittern. 

322 Scarlet Ibis. 

323 Massena Partridge. 

324 Ring-billed Duck. 

325 Medicinal Plant; Thyme. 

326 Blocdroot. 

327 Western Blue Grosbeak, 

328 Shells. 

329 Magpie. 

330 Red-breasted Nut-hatch. 

331 Purple Martin. 

332 Ring-necked Dove. 

333 Opossum, 

334 Genista. 

335 Medicinal Plant; Pigitalis. 

336 Raven. 

337 Wilson's Thrush, 

338 Red or Wood Lily 


339 Common Sunfish. 
340 A Mountain River. 
341 Insects. 
342 Brittany—(Cows). 
343 Harvesting in the Great North- 
west. 
344 Homing Pigeon. 
345 Swamp Rose Mallow. 
346 Yellow Ladies’ Slipper. 
| New England Aster. 
347 7} Late Purple Aster. 
348 Wild Yellowor Canadian Lily. 
349 Vesper Sparrow. 
350 Calico Bass. 
351 Mountain Lake, 
352 Fruit: Banana, 
353 Oswego Tea or Bee Balm. 
| Fringed Gentian. 
354 1 Closed or Blind Gentian. 
} Tall or Giant Sunflower. 
Black-eyed Susan or Oxeye 
Daisy. . 
356 Wild Columbine. 
357 American Redstart. 
358 Trout. 
359 Ogean Waves. 
360 Domestic Fowls, 
361 Western Willet. 
362 Buffle-Head. 
363 American Eared Grebe. 
364 Louisiana Tanager. 
365 Luna and Polyphemus Moths 
366 Prong-horned Antelope, 
367 Sensitive Plant. 
368 Medicinal Plant; Almond. 
369 Western Horned Owl. 
370 Long-crested Jay. 
371 Fulvous Tree-duck, 
372 Red-breasted Sapsucker. 
373 Promethean and Secropiap 
Moths. 
374 Irish Setter, ; 
375 Pitcher Plant (Nepenthes), 
376 Medicinal Plant, Mandrake, 
377 White-winged Crossbill. 
378 Townsend’s Warbler. 
379 Knot or Robin Snipe. 
380 Hawk Owl. ’ 
381 Water Shells. 
382 Collared Lizard. 
383 Fruit: Apple. 
384 Medicinal Plant, Vanilla. 
385 American Rough-legged and 
Young Red-tailed Hawks. 
386 Short-billed Dowitcher, 
387 Great-tailed Grackle, 
388 Hooded Warbler. 
389 Land Shells. 
390 Gila Monster. 
391 Medicinal Plant; Cassia Cin- 
namon, 
392 Fruit: Pomegranate. 
393 Owl Parrot- 
394 Gray Parrot. 
395 White Pelican. 
396 Marbled Maurrelet. 
397 Black Bear. 
398 Pond and River Shells, 
399 Fruit: Orange, 
400 Medicinal Plant; Pepper. 
401 Crested Curassow, 
402 Harlequin Duck, . 
403 Canada Grouse. 
404 Dovekie. 
405 Beaver. 
406 Marine Shells. 
407 Fruit: Lemon, 
408 Medicinal Plant: Cubebs. 
409 Audubon’s Oriole, 
410 Marbled Godwit. 
411 Rusty Blackbird or Grackle 
412 Surf Scoter. 
413 American Elk, 
414 Nautilus Shells. 
415 Flowers: Mountain Laurel. 
Trailing Arbutus, 
416 Medicinal Plant: Hops. 
417 Bullock’s Oriole. 
418 Sanderling. 
419 Great Northern Shrike. 
420 Brandt's Cormorant. 
421 Buffalo. 
422 Agates 
423 Flowers: Great Mulleip 
Moth Mullen. 
424 Medicinal P.ant; Cocoa Fruit. 


425 Anna’s Hummingp.ra. 479 lane? Fomine $32 ae emaned Sparrow 
*nebi 480 English Walnu $33 Carnations 
a, ect aoe 481 Black-chined Hummingbird 534 Kangaroo Mouse 
428 Parula Warbler 482 Burrowing Owl 535 Fruit: Persimmons 
429 Tourmaline 483 Audubon’s Warbler 536 Medicinalf{Plant; Dandelion 
430 Indian Elephant 484 Red-backed Sandpiper 537 European Goldfinch, 
431 Walrus 485 Garnet 538 Eskimo Curlew. 
432 Bengal Tiger po aa Cohosh and Arrow Head 539 Savanna Sparrow. 
“bellied Flycatcher 487 Cows 540 Nuttall’s Woodpecker. 
ee One sack Flycatcher 488 Sweet Flag 541 Redhead’s Nest. 
435 Tree Sparrow = aL a dae 542 ee Moth, m 2 
ade recious oral an 
436 mise tareated Green Warbler * 49t Short-billed Marsh Wren Siete 
=i ACen ean 492 Prairie Warbler 544 Roses. 
2 Peers Moose 493 Birth Stones 545 Pink-sided Junco. 
‘ z Polar Bear 494 Horse 546 Shoveller. 
Lee Pine Grasbeak 495 Robin’s Plantain and Blue 547 Redpoll. 
bial Field S ae Vervain 548 Ferruginous Rough-Legged 
pe eaNies Oren 496 Medicinal Plant: Cotton Hawk. 
ie Black-poll Warbler 497 Swallow tailed Kite 549 Shoveiler’s Nest. 
445 Turquois 498 Alice’s Thrush 550 Coral. 
446 Striped Hyena 499 Carolina Chickadee 551 Muskallunge. 
447 Giraffe 500 Meeps Saar Swallow 552 Strawberries. 
eae 501 Starfis F : 
re Wh eeeieen 502 “Old Faithful” Geyser _ 553 ene Redbreast 
450 Rivoli Hummingbird ee aoe Hacis's spaltow 
1 Worm-eating Warbles as 6 Little Blue Heron 
oa Chipping Sparrow 504 Medicinal Plant: Tobacco a Gateale nen 
453 Topaz 505 Palm Warbler. $8 Stony Corals 
454 Rhesus Monkey 506 Long billed Curlew. Gem Minerals: Epidote, and 
455 Asiastic or Bactrian Camel 507 Everglade Kite. 559 Ghrecite : 
456 Zebra 508 Grasshopper Sparrow. e6cv Fritt ea Peper 
457 Golden-crowned Kinglet 509 Feldspar. 561 Bewick’s Wren 
458 King Rail 570 Silver-spot Butterfly. 562 Spotted Sandpiper 
459 Epa heaves oa 11 Cowry Shells. 563 Arctic Towhee 
460 Sharp-shinned Haw 512 Fruit: Cherries. 564 Western Red-tail Hawk 
461 Quartz 513 Philippine Yellow-breasted 565 Woodcock's Nest 
462 Greenland Whale 1 Pp Sun-bird. 566 Reef-Building Corals 
46s Baror spear thindeand Pas 51g Great ey Ol se Base il 
64 Yrish ines B 515 Green-crested Flycatcher. 568 Fruit: Corn 
aoe: . 516 Louisiana Water-thrush. 569 Bush-Tit 
405 EE ies 517 Amber. 570 Black headed Grosbeak 
alifornia Thrashe 7 ive- rush 
1s Broad-tailed Hummingbird Ste Leaf Batterfiy. aut os Bayern aes 
u : 519 Snails of the Ocean, ofA MIpe yan 
468 Broad-winged Hawk. 520 Fruit: Tomatoes. 28 oe aaron 
. ° to) 
409 cee ea noe aa Seating Woodpecker eee Aens Squirrel 
479 Domestic Ca lowers: Clematis 
471 Soapwort or Bouncing Bet and 523 Arkansas Goldfinch s cpp 
Snake-head or Turtle-head 524 Black-bellied Plover 578 Florida Gallinule 
472 Sugar Cane 525 Diamond & Sapphire in Matrix. es Sar Rete 
E 579 European Song Thrus 
473 Winter Wren 526 Horned Toads 580 Clarke’s Nutcracker 
474 Lecont’s Sparrow §27 Moth (Attacus atlas) 581 Florida Gallinule’s Nest 
475 Northern Phalarope 528 Fruit: Egg Plant 582 Milweed Butterfly 
476 Hairy Woodpecker 529 Hooded Oriole 583 Ferret 
477 Opal 530 Chuck-wlll’s-widow 584 Flower: Calla Lily 
478 Purple Violet and Hepatica 531 Gray-crowned Leucosticte 585 Lark Sparrow 
586 White-tailed Ptarmigan 602 Double-breasted Cormorant 618 Golden Eagle 
587 Black-billed Cuckoo 603 Traill’s Flycatcher 619 Lapland Longspur 
588 Crested Titmouse (Europe) 604 American Dipper 620 Forster’s Tern 
589 Nest of the Least Bittern 605 Nest of the Killdeer 621 Nest of the American Goldfinch 
59° Minor Gems 606 Sea Urchins 622 Grayling 
591 Mushroom: Green Russula 607 Black Bass 623 Watermelons 
592 Mushroom: Fly Mushroom 608 Mushroom: Masked Tricoloma 624 Mushroom: Sulphury Polyporus 
593 Tennessee Warbler 609 Tree Swallow 625 House Finch 
594 Black Brant 610 Road Runner 626 Lesser Scaup Duck 
aD White-eyed Towhee 611 Orange-crowned Warbler 627 Kittiwake 
596 Green Woodpecker (Europe) 612 Wheatear 628 American Goshawk 
597 Nest of the King Rail 613 Nest of Wilson’s Phalarope 629 Nest of the Lesser Scaup Duck 
598 Ornamental Stones 614 Garpike 630 Cut-throat Trout 
599 Grasshoppers (Mexico) 615 Fruit: Pears 631 Grape Fruit 
600 Mushroom: Chantarelle 616 Mushroom: Glistening Coprinus 632 Mushroom: Polystictus 


601 Pine Siskin 


617 Ash-throated Flycatcher 


A set including one of each of the above 632 pictures for $6.32 
Order some of these Pictures for Bird Day and Arbor Day. 


A.W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


TESTIMONIAL OF BIRDS AND NATURE PI{CTURES 
632—1 CENT EACH 


We have been supplying some of these pictures to the Chicago Tribune for 
supplements. On the editorial page of the 77iéune, Sunday issue, May 11, 1902, 
appeared a letter from one of the Z7vidune’s subscribers, containing the follow- 
ing sentences: 


‘‘Today’s Passenger Pigeon is something which rejoice the heart of every bird lover. In 
fidelity to life the picture cannot be surpassed.”’ 


SPECIAL PICTURES IN COLOR 


Song of the Lark. Size, 18x21 inches. Price, 25 cents. 
Gladstone. Size, 18x24 inches. Price, 25 cents. : 
Golden Pheasant. Size, 18x24 inches. Price, 25 cents. 


INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 


Size, 6x9 inches. At the bottom of each picture is printed a brief description 
Lumbering set, 10 cents 


Lumber Camp Steam Log Loader A Log Jam A Typical Lumber Yard 
Sawing Trees Railway Logging in a Forest Log Thawing Pond Receiving Docks 
Hauling Logs Before the Drive A Lumber Plant Home Interior 


PHOTOGRAVURES OF EMINENT AUTHORS AND MUSICIANS 


Seven sheets, each containing six portraits 


American Poets American Poets Amer. Authors British Poets British Authors Great Preachers Musicians 
Whittier Carleton Bancroft Tennyson Dickens Beecher Mozart 
Emerson Poe Cooper Byron Macaulay Spurgeon Beethoven 
Longfellow Riley Hawthorne Burns Carlyle Brooks Liszt 
Lowell Field Franklin Milton Ruskin Hall Gounod 
Holmes Whitman Irving Pope Scott Moody Chopin 
Bryant Harte Taylor Shakespeare Thackeray Parker Wagner 

The sheets are 8x29 inches, ready for framing Price, each sheet, 25 cents; any 5 for $1.00 


TYPICAL FOREST TREES IN PHOTOGRAVURE, 9x12 


First Series Second Series . Third Series 
1 Black Oak 1 Red Oak 1 White Oak 
2 White Pine 2 Silver Leaf Poplar 2 Black Walnut 
3 American Elm 3 Hickory 3 Horse Chestnut 
4 Lombardy Poplar 4 Hard Maple 4 Basswood or Linden 
5 Tamarack 5 Fir Balsam 5 Black Ash 
6 Soft Maple 6 White Ash 6 Butternut 
7 Willow 7 White Cedar 7 Locust 
8 White Birch 8 Beech 8 Bitternut Hickory 


40 cents a series. The three series, $1.00, postpaid 


No teacher should be without a set of our Forest Trees. Sample sent on request. 


"RIGINAL RINEHART REPRODUCTIONS 


From colored photographs, showing in detail the fastastic coloring, gaudy clothing, head 
dresses and ornaments of the ‘ollowing subjects: 


1 Brushing Against (Apache) 16 High Bear (Sioux) 28 Chief White Man (Kiowa) 

2 Chief Geronimo (Apache) 17 Chief Hollow Horn Bear (Sioux) 29 Chief White Swan (Crow) 

3 Hattie Tom (Apache) 18 Chief Red Cloud (Sioux) 30 Yellow Feather (Maricopa 

4 Chief Josh (Apache) 19 Chief Sitting Bull (Sioux) 31 Apache Papoose 

5 Chief Black Man (Arapahoe) 20 Little Wound Chief (Ogalalla 32 Sac and Fox Papoose 

6 Chief White Buffalo (Arapahoe) Sioux) 33 Wichita Papoose 

7 Kill Spotted Horse (Assiniboine) 21 Ahane (Wichita) 34 Two Little Braves 

8 Chief Wets It (Assiniboine) 22 Blue Wings (Winnebago) 35 A Pair of Broncho Busters 

9 Chief Mountain (Blackfeet) 23 Gov Diego Narango, Santa Clara 36 Chief Wolf Robe (full length) 

10 Thunder Cloud (Blackfeet) (Pueblo) 37 Chief Geronimo (civilian dress) 

11 Three Fingers (Cheyennes) 24 Chief Grant Richards (Tonkawa) Apache 

12 Chief Wolf Robe (head) Cheyenne 25 Chief Joseph (Nez Perces) 38 Good Eagle (Sioux) 

13 Alice Lone Bear (Sioux) 26 Chief Louison (Flathead) 39 Chief Red Bear (Arapahoe) : 
14 Annie Red Shirt (Sioux) 27 Ts-i-Do-We-Tsh (Pueblo) 40 Eagle Feather and Papoose(Sioux) 


15 Broken Arm on Horseback 
Size 7x9 inches. “rice, 5 cents each for 5 or more. Any 12 for 50 cents or the 40 for $1.60. 


AS A SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you BIRDS AND NATURE one year and the above 4o pictures for $2.70. The 
regular value is $3.10. BIRDS AND NATURE one year and Io pictures for $1.80. 


A.W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BIRDS AND NATURE, $1.50 | 


Enclosed find $2.50, for which renew our subscription to Birps AND NATURE 
to June, 1905. Our little nieces look forward to its arrival with a great deal of 
impatience. The older one finds it a great help in her lessons, and we older 
ones enjoy it as much as the children. Mrs. RICHARD L, Curry. 

Cincinnati, O., Oct. 8, 1903. 


We would be loath to part with our Brrps anp NarTurgE, and would not sell 
for ten times what they cost if we could not get another. 
Spokane, Wash., Sept. 15, 1903. . WarE BROTHERS, 


—> + 


Our little magazine Brrps AND Nature has been received. It is well worth 
the patronage of every earnest school teacher. Supt. Mary P. Epmunps, 
Toulon, T1:, Jane’ 25) 1903. 


I am in receipt of a copy of Birps anD Nature and greatly admire the 
life-like art productions, and find the reading matter also meritorious. I wish 
all my teachers could take this magazine. Supt. W. T. Davipson. 

Spirit Lake, la, June. 26, 1903. 


— 


_ Enclosed find $2.00 in payment of BirpDs AND Nature for the year 1903, 
and such of your exquisite plates as you choose to add. I enjoy your publica- 
tion and appreciate its life-like character of the pictures. 

Ottawa, Ill., Sept. 17, 1903. L. A. WILLIAMS. 


Six Double Volumes, “Birds and Nature” 
HALF MOROCCO, $52.00 
Enclosed find check for $12.00 for twelve bound volumes of BIRDS AND 


Nature. The binding to bein six double volumes, half morocco. 
Foltet, Ill, Oct.'1; 1903; Sr. M. CAMILLA. 


I enclose check for $45.00 in payment for the 600 back number of Birps 
AND NATuRE delivered to us a few days ago. J. S. Baxter, 
Caxton Bldg., Chicago, Sept. 24, 1903. American Art Publisher. 


A.W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Amertcan Colortype Company 


BEG TO SUBMIT THE COLORED ILLUS- 
TRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES 
AS SPECIMENS OF THEIR WORK 


OFFICES: 


CHICAGO: 135 ADAMS STREET WORKS: Cnwicaco 


New YorRK 
NEwaRn 


NEW YORK: 277 BROADWAY 


For real comfort geta 


We doubt very much if you ever had a chair in which you 
could read, write, rest, study, snooze or smoke, which adapted it- 
self to your different inclinations of mind and body and was always 

comfortable. We have just that kind of a chair, and the only one, too. Auto- 
matically adjusts itself—no ratchets or machinery. The finest chair for your 
home that you can possibly purchase. 

The B B Chair rests you all over, lasts a lifetime and is finely finished. 
It is appropriate for wedding, birthday and anniversary gift. Just right for 
library and sitting-room. Absolutely the best chair value before the public 
today. We will tell you all about it in our illustrated booklet which we will 
be glad to send you. Write now, before you forget it 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1743, Racine Junction, Wis. 


The Best 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 
sleep does not rest and the digestion 
and appetite are poor, there is no rem- 


GJhen you want ZINC ETCHINGS 
‘+ ++ HALF TONES 
*» + WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
*> ELECTROTYPES 
»> DESIGNS 
call on as before 


wes oral a ~y 
BLOMGICEN BIOS. ® CO. 


psraver 
léctrotypers 


175 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO 


—e Dae —a 


edy so effective as Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It is a nerve food and 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens 
the entire system. Insist on having 


Horsftord’s 
. Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
Lottle, prepaid, on receipt of £5 cents, 


mumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


BIRDS and NATURE 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


A MONTHLY SERIAL 


HORRY TLEUSTRATIONS BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


A GUIDE IN* THE STUDY OF NATURE 


Two VoLtumMES EacH YEAR 
VOLUME XIV 


JUNE, 1903, TO DECEMBER, 1903 


EDITED BY WILLIAM KERR HIGLEY 


CHICAGO 
A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher 
378 Wabash Avenue 
1903 


CopyRIGHT, 1903, BY 


A. W. MUMFORD 


BIRDS AND NATURE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


- 
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THE LOST NOTES. 


Midst glacial mists, 

Across the shroud of amethysts 

And emeralds sown to dust; 

Across the stain and rust’ 

Of footsteps centuries have trod; 

Across the new, sweet sod 

Of yesterday, and all fair things 

Sweeps ever, as the free world swings 

Upon her way, a rapture song 

Of nature, sweet and strong, 

Sways on from shore to shore, from sea to sea, 

Now lost, now found across immensity, 

But never hushed. The whir of wings; 

The drowsy hum amidst the rings 

Of clover in the grass; 

The clarion tone across the mountain-pass ; 

The song above some nest; the morning cry 

When day but breaks; the song which drifteth by 

At noontide or at night; 

The vesper-voice when light 

But dies; the lullaby 

Where mothers sing and sigh; 

The reeds bent low to sing across the brook; 

The triumph-song shook 

From the heart of forests that survive; the breath of leaves 

Bound round in garlands near the eaves; 

The rhapsodies of seas, 

The fantasies of avalanche—all these 

Intone the rapture-song of nature, yet we miss 

The martyred song-bird’s sweet, lost notes of bliss. 
—GEORGE KLINGLE. 
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THE TREE SWALLOW. 


(Tachycineta bicolor.) 


Along the surface of the winding stream, 
Pursuing every turn, gay swallows skim, 
Or round borders of the spacious lawn 
Fly in repeated circles, rising o’er 
Hillock and fence with motion serpentine, 


Easy and light. 


One snatches from the ground 


A downy feather, and then upward springs, 

Followed by-others, but oft drops it soon, 

In playful mood, or from too slight a hold, 

When all at once dash at the falling prize. 

CARLOS WILCOX, ‘‘The Age of Benevolence.’’ 


The Tree Swallow is not only a beau- 
tiful bird, but also a useful sailor of 
the air, capturing many insects that are 
detrimental to the agricultural interests 
of man. Its usefulness is greatly en- 
hanced by a wide range. It is a bird 
of North America; from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Oceans and from the fur 
countries of the North to the Gulf of 
Mexico it flies and sails over land and 
streams in search of food. It is the 
earliest of the swallows to appear in its 
northern breeding grounds and the latest 
to retreat as the season of cold weather 
approaches. In fact, it seems loath to 
migrate at all and only flies southward 
to localities where the climate is such 
that it can obtain a supply of its insect 
food. Though some individuals pass the 
winter in Mexico and Central America, 
the majority probably remain during 
that season within the boundaries of the 
United States. 

The Tree Swallow nests practically 
throughout its range excepting in the 
southernmost portion. Unlike some of 
its sister species, this Swallow has not 
as yet entirely abandoned the nesting 
habits of its ancestors, but is passing 
through a change in its choice of home 
building sites. This is especially true 
in the East, where the Tree Swallow 
frequently accepts the hospitality offered 
by man and rears its young in a bird 
house, or in a building into which it 
may enter through some inviting open- 
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ing in the gable or under the eaves. Its 
wilder habits still lead it, as a rule, to 
seek the seclusion of wooded areas near 
water courses where the trees have been 
killed by frequent floods.. Here, in nat- 
ural holes caused by decay, or those 
excavated and abandoned by woodpeck- 
ers, the Tree Swallow builds its nest of 
grasses and straw and lines it with a 
thick layer of feathers. On this soft 
bed its young are raised in safety and in 
the quiet that this bird seems to love so 
well for its domestic life. 

Dr. Robert Ridgway has well described 
the natural habits of this restless and 
interesting bird, which is also most ap- 
propriately named the White-bellied 
Swallow, in the following words: “The 
White-bellied Swallow is an abundant 
species where there are suitable places for 
the location of its nests. Some years 
ago there were many large dead stumps 
standing in the water in a stagnant pond 
connected with the Wabash River im- 
mediately above the dam at the Grand 
Rapids, near Mount Carmel, Illinois. This 
pond consisted of ‘back water’ resulting 
from the building of the dam, and the 
dead stumps were presumably the rem- 
nants of trees that had been killed by 
flooding, since they grew so thickly as 
to leave no doubt of their having once 
formed part of the adjacent forest. These 
dead stumps and snags were perforated 
by countless woodpecker holes, and in 
these the White-bellied Swallows had 


FROM COL. CHI. ACAD. SCIENCES. TREE SWALLOW. COPYRIGHT 1903, BY A. W. MUMFORD, CHICAGO 


(Tachycineta bicolor) 
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their nests, as did also many pairs of 
Carolina chickadees and _ prothonotary 
warblers.” 

The flight of the Tree Swallow is mar- 
velous and wonderfully beautiful. It 
flies more in circles than do the other 
swallows, especially at the approach of 
night, when the flight is much lower than 
it is earlier in the day. Its flight does 
not seem to have the velocity of that of 
the barn swallow nor of the chimney 
swift, yet it is graceful and suggests 
the great endurance of the bird. ‘They 
skim above the water, hour after hour, 
frequently uttering a faint squeak, which 
doubtless expresses their gratification at 
the capture of a choice morsel, or their 
disappointment at a failure.’ Upward 
or downward, forward and turning, skim- 
ming over the water or sailing in curves, 
its flight is so easy that we may, with 
Alice Cary, call this little bird a swim- 
mer of the air. 

This Swallow, which is easily distin- 
guished from its sister species by the 
shining greenish black color of its back 
and the pure white color of the plumage 
underneath, is very useful in the economy 
of man. Its food consists almost entirely 
of insects which it catches most dexter- 
ously while on the wing. The large 
gape of its mouth perfectly adapts it to 
this method of collecting food. When 
the insect is caught, and it seldom fails, 


the bill is closed with a snap that would 
seem to indicate exultation over the cap- 
ture. While many of the insects upon 
which the Tree Swallow feeds—such as 
the Hessian fly, the wheat-midge and 
weevils—are very destructive to vegeta- 
tion, it has also been shown that it deyours 
a large number of the smaller dragon-flies, 
insects that are predaceous and are very 
abundant in grain fields and meadows. 
It would seem, however, that its destruc- 
tion of the harmful insects would over- 
balance the number of useful species that 
it destroys. In the fall it feeds quite 
largely upon wild berries. 

Mr. Langille writes eloquently of the 
habits of the Tree Swallow. He says: 
“Behold it ‘skating on the air. How it 
daghes along, seemingly almost without 
exertion, capturing its food or dipping 
its bill into the glistening stream to drink 
or washing itself ‘by a sudden plunge,’ 
all of which scarcely retards its onward 
movement. In a moment it is out of 
sight, or else, rising nearly perpendicu- 
larly, it will suddenly shoot across the 
tree tops with almost lightning speed, 
performing the most wondrous aerial evo- 
lutions as easily as if it were tossed by 
the winds themselves. The whole do- 
main of the air is the Swallow’s home. 
No path of insect is beyond its reach, 
and what bird of prey can overtake it? 
Here is freedom indeed and a life that is 
one continual recreation.” 


THE OLD YELLOW HEN. 


“T’ll have you arrested for cruelty to 
animals!” cried Margaret, laughingly. 

“Not if you want to be invited to camp 
to eat a chicken dinner,” was the re- 
ply. 

“T don’t; when I come I expect to be 
regaled with bass and pickerel, else what 
is the use of a fisherman cousin?” she 
returned. | 

“You shan’t come at all if you make 
such dreadful threats,’ he retorted, lift- 
ing the reins. 

As the loaded camp-wagon jolted out 
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ot the yard there might have been seen, 
as the story-tellers say, the heroine of 
this tale, the yellow hen, packed snugly 
into the end of a length of stovepipe, her 
head bobbing back and forth as she 
peered anxiously at the changing pros- 
pect. Up the hills creaked the heavy 
vehicle, the campers beguiling the way 
with plans for their weeks of freedom 
in the woods; whatever the feelings of 
the helpless passenger, thus ruthlessly 
torn from her home and companions, she 
made no sign. 


After a two hours’ climb a glimpse was 
caught of a lake, one of two lying side 
by side, called “The Spectacles.” Pres- 
ently the wagon passed through a bar- 
way into an open field; crossed it among 
rocks, sweet fern and berry bushes, to 
a track cut through the woods. ‘This 
shortly led them to a grove by the side 
of the lake, where stood a small board 
cottage, their summer home. It was al- 
ready open, and they were greeted with 
shouts which turned to laughter as the 
captive traveler was discovered. 

“It is too bad!” said the Mother of 
the Family. 

“Pshaw!” replied the Fisherman. “It 
didn’t hurt her a bit, and there really 
wasn’t room to pack her any other way, 
and you told me to be sure to bring 
her for Sunday’s dinner. Watch her 
now and see how much she is injured!” 

The yellow hen, released from captiv- 
ity, shook her feathers, deliberately took 
an observation of the locality, turned 
about and began to pick up grasshop- 
pers. She was promptly shut in a coop, 
extemporized from a barrel, and it was 
supposed her days were numbered. 

Sunday arrived, but the Fisherman had 
been so successful that on the family din- 
ner table a big bass usurped the place of 
the yellow hen. 

“Tf we are going to keep that chicken 
another week,’ announced the Fisher- 
man’s wife, “I’m going to let her out of 
the coop. I believe she will stay around.” 

So the yellow hen was released, and, 
being of a philosophical nature, proceeded 
to make herself quite at home. She not 
only “stayed around,” but rendered her 
presence agreeable by clucking cheerfully 
to herself. She chased bugs all day long, 


quite disdaining the corn that was thrown 
to her, and at night went to roost on the 
limb of a tree near the-cottage. In that 
lonely place, where the nearest camp was 
at some distance and must be reached 
by water, the companionship of even a 
yellow hen with a contented disposition 
was not to be despised. 

“T declare,” said the Man of the House 
on Friday, ‘seems most a pity to,kill that 
hen, she’s having such a good time.” 

The family assented, but this week the 
Fisherman reported a scarcity of bass 
and pickerel, and the Fisherman’s wife 
deplored a lack of variety in the larder, 
so there seemed no hope of a reprieve. 

Saturday morning there was a vigorous 
cackling in the vicinity of the yellow 
hen’s barrel, and a search instituted in 
that direction discovered a big, warm 
white egg in the coop. A conclave was 
promptly called; an excuse had been 
found, and the verdict was unanimous; 
it would surely be a pity to kill the hen 
that would daily supply them with a new 
laid egg. As long as she continued to 
pay her board her life should be spared. 

All the remaining days in camp the 
yellow hen thrived, and when the camp- 
ers returned home she rode in state in 
the barrel, for by that time she was con- 
sidered quite one of the family. 

Several years have passed, but the old 
yellow hen still survives, much respected, 
and the ornament of the chicken yard. 
She is far too tough for food, and greatly 
in demand as the careful mother of large 
families of chickens, none of whom, how- 
ever, have succeeded in rivaling her in 
the esteem of her friends. 

The moral of this true tale is that con- 
tentment is the best policy. 

EL1zABETH MiILes DERRICKSON. 
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THE ROAD RUNNER. 


(Geococcyx californtanus.) 


The range of the Road-runner is very 
restricted and includes the southwestern 
United States from Texas to the Pacific 
Ocean. It is also a native of the larger 
part of Mexico, and it is found as far 
northward as southern Utah. It is prac- 
tically a resident of all but the northern 
portion of its range. 

This peculiar bird has several com- 
mon names, all more or less suggestive 
of its habits. Some of the more striking 
of these common names are the Ground 
Cuckoo, the Chaparral Cock, the Lizard 
Bird and the Snake-killer. The name 
Road-runner was given this bird because 
of its terrestrial habits and the rapidity 
with which it moves over the ground, 
where it spends much of its life search- 
ing for its food. _ This consists of in- 
sects, snakes, lizards, snails, worms and 
even small rodents and young birds. It 
destroys vast numbers of grasshoppers 
and beetles, and one observer states that 
he found in the stomach of one a garter 
snake that was fully twenty inches long. 

Major Charles Bendire has given the 
following excellent account of his obser- 
vations of the habits of this species: 
“Road-runners are ordinarily rather shy 
and suspicious birds, and not as often 
seen as one would think, even where 
comparatively common. Within the 
United States they are most abundant 
along the southern borders of Texas and 
Arizona, and in southern California. Not- 
withstanding their natural shyness, they 
are inquisitive birds, and where they 
are not constantly chased and molested 
will soon become used to man. One of 
these birds paid frequent visits to my 
camp, often perching on a_ mesquite 
stump for half an hour at a time within 
twenty yards of my tent. While so 
perched it would usually keep up a con- 
tinuous cooing, not unlike that of the 
mourning dove, varied now and then by 


a cackle resembling that of a domestic 
hen when calling her brood’s attention 
to some choice morsel of food. This call 
sounded like ‘dack, dack, dack,’ a number 
of times repeated. Another peculiar 
sound was sometimes produced by snap- 
ping its mandibles rapidly together. 
While uttering these notes its long tail 
was almost constantly in motion and 
partly expanded, and its short wings 
slightly drooped. In walking about at 
ease the tail is somewhat raised and the 
neck partly contracted. When suddenly 
alarmed the feathers of the body are com- 
pressed and it trusts almost entirely to 


“its legs for escape, running surprisingly 
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fast. While running it can readily keep 
out of the way of a horse on a fair gallop 
on comparatively open ground, and 
should the pursuer gain too much on the 
bird it suddenly doubles on its course 
and takes advantage of any thickets or 
broken ground in the vicinity, and is soon 
lost to sight. Its flight is apparently 
easy, and, considering its short wings, 
is rather swift.” 

The fleetness of the Road-runner is 
shown by the statement of an eye-wit- 
ness, who, when in southern California, 
saw one of these birds chased by ranch- 
men for a distance of a mile or more at 
a high speed, when the bird, though still 
in advance, quickly stopped and flew to 
the branches of a low tree, apparently 
in an exhausted condition. Though re- 
lated to the cuckoos, it resembles the 
pheasants because of its terrestrial habits. 

The Road-runner usually nests in 
rather low trees or bushes and occasion- 
ally in the hollow of a dead stump. The 
nest is usually placed where it is well 
concealed from view, and it has been 
known to appropriate the nests of other 
birds. The body of the nest is usually 
constructed with small sticks or twigs 
and lined with finer twigs and dry 


grasses. The lining may also consist of 
dung, feathers, bark fiber, fragments of 
snake skins and other fine materials that 
may be found in the vicinity. Some- 
times the lining is entirely absent and 
the eggs are laid on the foundation of 
sticks. 

“The parents are devoted to their 
young, and when incubation is well ad- 


vanced the bird will sometimes allow it- 
self to be caught on the nest rather than 
abandon its eggs. The nestlings, when 
disturbed, make a clicking noise with 
their bills. When taken young, they 
are readily tamed, soon becoming at- 
tached to their captor, showing a great 
deal of sagacity and making amusing 
and interesting pets.” 


THE WHITE-THROATED SPARROW. 


A weary, weary wilderness! 

What friend is this that hovers near? 
“I—I—I—, pea-bod-dy, pea-bod-dy,”’ 

My pulses quicken as I hear. 


Some friend long lost but ne’er forgot 
Seeks thus to win me with his plea 
And, following to the wilderness, 
Speaks in the sgng that comes to me. ° 


O little pearl-voiced bird! one note 
Reveals thee, tells me whom thou art, 

Voicing the while with quivering throat, 
The triple beat of Nature’s heart! 


Like love’s thy notes are softy keyed 
With pain—sweetest beside a cross— 
As if a sorrowing angel stayed 
Its steps to tell us of its loss. 


A twig goes trembling as the bird 
Forsakes the bough and flutters down— 


I see the gilding on thy wings, 


The snow that lies upon thy crown! 


Then count the wilderness’s pulse 
In thrice-repeated rhymic note, 
I bless thee for thy constancy 
O minstrel with the pure white throat! 


Or, if I gain the mountain height 

Where fir and rock are scattered free, 
Still true he wooes me with his song, 

In breezy triplets calls to me. 


O weird, wild melody! a strain 
Whose wondrous sweetness none can tell! 
Three tears that dropped from Nature’s eyes 
Thrilling life’s harpstrings as they fell. 
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—NeELLy Hart WoopwortTH. f 


BIRD NOTES. 


About a year ago I observed a blue 
jay in a neighboring yard and thought 
how nice it would be if we could’ secure 
him and his mate for daily visitors 
through the dreary winter. So arming 
myself with a*plentiful supply of crumbs 
I crossed the road and under the tree 
where I first saw him I scattered a few 
crumbs and as I retraced my steps I scat- 
tered a few more, and when I reached 
the window boxes of my own home I 
covered two of these with the remaining 
crumbs, as tempting a feast as any bird 
could wish. The very next morning he 
came, very shy indeed at first, just alight- 
ing for a morsel and then away to a 
neighboring tree to devour it more leis- 
urely. The next day another came and 
soon another and another, till in less than 
a fortnight I had ten of those feathered 
beauties daily visitors to my windows. 
Then began in earnest my study of the 
blue jay. I had always been his friend 
and could not believe many of the scan- 
dalous stories told of him. First I stud- 
ied his diet. I found he cared but 
little for corn and oats, but pieces of 
toasted bread, bits of fat were his espe- 
cial dainties. One day I put on the boxes 
the scraps from leaf lard, also some bits 
of toast. I saw two that morning take 
a piece of bread, thrust it into the fat 
until thoroughly besmeared and then fly 
away. They did this several times. My 
ten blue jays would, in the course of a 
few hours, carry away a two-quart meas- 
ure of scraps of a suitable size. They 
were also fond of the trimmings of steak, 
but cared little for lean meat. They 
came for their daily meal about eight 
in the morning, and though they took 
occasional lunches through the day, they 
never called for food except in the morn- 
ing. If their call of “Jay, Jay” did not 
bring their food as promptly as they 
wished, some of the bolder ones would 
peck with their bills on the window 
panes. 

One pleasant day I noticed my flock 
in some trees near the house. Some 
of them were preening their feathers; 
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others were hopping from branch to 
branch and others were busy picking 
something from the trees. I determined 
to find out what they were doing and so 
on examining the tree on which the birds 
were at work I found little clusters of 
eggs—caterpillar eggs they proved to be. 
One great point for my bluebird friend! 
The birds were not nearly as pugnacious 
toward the English sparrows or toward 
each other as are other little pests. 
Soon after the middle of February 


I noticed different notes in the 
call -of ) one). ond) aound, toe, 
when he uttered these he would move 


up and down upon the branch where he 
rested. It seemed as if the rising and 
falling helped him in the utterance. It 
seemed to be a call peculiar to himself 
and not one he made to mimic another 
bird. 

My flock was very slender and 
graceful, but béfore winter was gone 
many had grown quite portly and as- 
sumed a kind of dignity befitting their 
obesity. As the warm days of April 
came they returned less and less fre- 
quently, and at last we thought our win- 
ter friends had flown. Toward the last of 
the month, one cold bleak day I looked 
out and the ten beauties were scattered 
among the branches of the trees, and 
such a noisy time they had, but dis- 
cordant as it was, we all enjoyed their 
farewell visit. 


It has been said that the jay 
lays het eggs in the nests of other 
birds. I do not” think this.’ true, 


for two bird lovers in my vicinity have 
seen blue jays’ nests. It is not a very 
elegant affair, but serves its purpose very 
well. 

That he devours young birds, statis- 
tics show that among two hundred and 
eighty stomachs examined only three 
showed traces of eggs and two of young 
birds, and it has been shown that he 
destroys many noxious insects, moths 
and their cocoons, especially of one that 
is injurious to grapes. 

BerTIE M. PHILLIPS. 


THE ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER. 


(Helminthophila celata.) 


To those people who reside in the 
temperate regions of the United States 
it is a very disappointing law of Nature 
that takes many of our beautiful and 
sweet tempered little birds into the far 
North for the purpose of raising their 
young. As a result of this natural law 
it is very difficult for students of bird- 
life to become acquainted with many of 
the warblers. Their habits and the char- 
acteristics of color and voice must be 
studied during the periods of northern 
and southern migrations. The study is 
rendered more difficult, as they remain 
but a few hours or a few days at the 
longest while they are en route. Also, 
while hurryine alone on their journey, 
they frequent only the foliage of bush 
and tree, where, hidden from the gaze 
of the observer, they hunt during the day 
for their insect food. “Absent to-day, 
present to-morrow, the warblers come 
and go under cover of the night, and we 
may give a lifetime to their study and 
then know we have not mastered the 
laws which govern their movements.’ 
They are “at once the delight and the 
despair of field student.” Visiting the 
woods some bright morning in May one 
may find the trees alive with the busy 
little warblers. Probably there will be 
several species; some of them but few 
in number and rare, while other species 
will be more numerous in individuals. 
Here they will spend the day hunting 
in a happy go-lucky manner, and, though 
difficult to be seen, they will be betrayed 
by the simple note which pervades the 
woods. Dr. Ridgway has said: “No 
group of birds more deserves the epi- 
thet of ‘pretty’ than the warblers; tan- 
agers are splendid; humming-birds are 
refulgent; other kinds are brilliant, 
gaudy or magnificent, but warblers alone 
are pretty in the proper and full sense 
of that term.” 

The Orange-crowned Warbler is one 
of those warblers which is quite erratic 
in its appearance in any given locality 
during its migrations; some seasons it 


may be common and in other seasons its 
presence may not be noted at all. It 
breeds in the interior of British Amer- 
ica, in the Rocky Mountain regions and 
as far northward as the Yukon district 
of Alaska. In its migrations it passes 
through the Mississippi Valley, being 
very rare in those states bordering the 
Atlantic Ocean north of Virginia. It 
winters in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States and in Mexico, and is a common 
species in Florida during this season. 

This little Warbler is constantly in mo- 
tion during the daylight hours in the 
foliage of the higher tree branches. 
Seemingly to satisfy its tireless energy, 
it frequently stops its hunt for insects 
to utter its simple song. Mr. Ernest 
Thompson, in his “Birds of Manitoba,” 
describes this song as sounding like 
chip-e, chip-e, chip-e, chip-e, chip-e, and 
says: “Its song is much like that of 
the chipping sparrow, but more musical 
and in a higher key.” To Dr. Wheaton 
its refrain is a “loud, emphatic and rather 
monotonous song, resembling, as nearly 
as he can describe, the syllables, chicky- 
tick-tick-tick-tick; this song was louder 
and more decidedly emphasized than that 
of any member of the genus with which 
he was acquainted.” Colonel Goss hears 
in the song “a few sweet triils uttered 
in a spirited manner and abruptly ending 
in a rising scale.” 

Its nest is usually built on the ground 
in clumps of bushes and quite hidden by 
dried leaves. The nest is large for the 
size of the bird, and is constructed with 
plant stems, strips of fibrous bark and 
dry grasses loosely woven together. Not 
infrequently also leaves are used in the 
construction of this outer wall. That the 
little birds may have a soft bed upon 
which to lie the nest is well lined with 
fur and feathers where the 
‘¢Blind nestlings, unafraid, 

Stretch up wide-mouthed to every shade 


By which their downy dream is stirred, 
Taking it for the mother bird.’’ 


FROM COL. CHI. ACAD. SCIENCES. ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER COPYRIGHT 190a, BY A. W. MUMFORD, CHICAGO 
(Helminthophila celata). 
Life-size. 
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CHRISTMAS WITH THE BIRDS. 


It was Christmas week, and Teddy 
was sick. Teddy was a little brown- 
eyed, fair-haired girl, christened Theo- 
dora May, and the only reason she ever 
became Teddy was because she had two 
brothers who went to the high school 
part of the time, and who during the 
other part climbed trees, and made en- 
gines, and rode their ponies at a furious 
gait. 

It couldn’t be expected that two rollick- 
ing boys like these could bring their 
minds to say “Theodora” in a dignified 
and proper manner, or even “Theo,” as 
Mamma and every one else did. So they 
called her “Teddy” on the start and the 
name clung to her ever afterward. 

As for the sickness, Teddy was just 
getting over the measles, and on Christ- 
mas week, too! No wonder Teddy was 
rather doleful, though she tried so hard 
to be brave. Mamma was just as good 


as she knew how to be, and read to her | 


stories and brought out all sorts of won- 
derful things to amuse her. 

The Christmas tree which her brothers, 
Harry and Fred, had decorated for her 
with such pains, no longer charmed. 
Although the boys sometimes teased their 
little sister when she was well, they were 
as gentle as could be when she was sick, 
and had expended a great deal of time 
upon the arrangement of a tree in the 
little alcove off her room. But it was 
now the day before New Year’s and the 
tree began to have a worn out appear- 
ance such as trees have a way of acquir- 
ing after several days have passed. The 
red tin soldier which graced the topmost 
bough had lopped over in a forlorn man- 
ner and his musket which stood up over 
his shoulder in a very soldierly style now 
pointed out of the front window. 

“T wish I was a bird instead of a little 
girl,” sighed Teddy as a little chickadee 
hopped along on the roof of the veranda 
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under the window. “Then I wouldn’t 
have to go to school, and practice on the 
piano, and—have measles,” she added, as 
if this were the culmination of all 
troubles. 

“No,” added Mamma, “nor have three 
large dolls for Christmas, or a box of 
paints, or a Christmas tree, or perhaps 
any Christmas dinner unless you flew 
around and found it for yourself.” 

“Why couldn’t we have a Christmas 
dinner for the birds?” said Teddy, 
brightening at a sudden thought. “We 
can have it right out here on the roof of 
the veranda and invite all the birds in the 
neighborhood,’”’ and she clapped her 
hands as the plan developed in her mind. 

“T think it would be an excellent idea,” 
said Mamma, glad of something to inter- 
est her during the remaining day or two 
of her imprisonment. “You could send 
the invitation out this afternoon, and 
make your preparations tomorrow, and 
have the dinner the next day.” 

“But it is so long after Christmas,” 
sighed Teddy. “Won't the birds know 
the difference?” 

“Not at all,” said Mamma; “in fact, 
I think it will be all the better, for if I 
am not surprised we shall have some 
more snow tonight and they will find it 
more difficult to find their own dinner, 
and will be all the more anxious to ac- 
cept your invitation.” 

“What shall I do first?” said Teddy, 
who suddenly became so well one 
wouldn’t know she had ever been sick. 

“Write the invitation,’ replied Mam- 
ma, “and it must be done very carefully 
and written very plainly so they will have 
no trouble in reading it.” 

Of course so serious a matter as this 
required a great deal of time. It was 
writen and rewritten and blotted and 
copied over so many times that Teddy 
was quite tired out and glad to be snug- 


But the 


gled in bed when it was done. 
It 


result couldn’t have been improved. 
read something like this: 

“Miss Theodora May Brent invites all 
the birds of Oak Lawn to the _ birds’ 
Christmas dinner Friday, January 2— 
from daylight until dark—N. R. I. R.” 

Harry and Fred were very wise and 
were familiar with all kinds of abbrevia- 
tions, but to Teddy’s surprise had to have 
it explained to them that N. R. I. R. 
meant ‘““No Reply Is Required.” 

When she opened her eyes the next 
morning her first thought was about her 
Christmas feast for the birds and it helped 
her wonderfully through the process of 
dressing. There was much eager plan- 
ning and finally Mamma suggested that 
the abandoned Christmas tree would make 
an excellent dining table. She would lay 
the matter before Harry and Fred, and 
they would have plenty of time to help 
her. They would strip the tree of its 
present adornments and arrange it for 
the birds—for of course birds couldn’t 
be expected to care for tin soldiers, wax 
candles, or bright colored balls. 

“But we haven’t sent out the invita- 
tion yet. I think that ought to be at- 
tended to first,’ exclaimed Teddy, and 
while she was eating her breakfast she 
thought of a most glorious plan. She 
took her stuffed robin and tied the in- 
vitation around his neck with red ribbons. 
“Now, if we could put him out on the 
veranda all the birds would see him and 
not be afraid, and when they came up to 
make friends they couldn’t help but read 
the invitation,” for she had carefully left 
it unfolded so no bird, however stupid, 
could fail to see it. 

Fred joined heartily in this plan and se- 
curing a ladder, he carried the bird out 


and fastened it in a conspicuous place on . 


the veranda roof. 

All that day Teddy was obliged to 
make numerous trips to the window to 
see how her plan was succeeding and was 
pleased to see many birds stop for a short 
call and a sun bath on the roof and quiz- 
ically eye cock-robin, and one even 
pecked at the ribbons which held the pa- 
per. They chirped so unusually loud that 
Teddy was sure they understood, and 
one little fellow actually turned to the 
window and sang a little song. He had 
noticed the letters N. R. I. R. and his 
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song said as plain as day, “I thank you 
for your invitation, Mistress Teddy, and 
will be very much pleased to come.” 

Teddy had learned many little arts 
while in the Kindergarten, so her nimble 
fingers worked busily all that day making 
iittle cardboard boxes and braided bas- 
kets which would hold seeds and various 
kinds of crumbs which Susan, the cook, 
had agreed to furnish. She had to stop 
and rest several times but by night every- 
thing was finished. 

Fred and Harry assisted her in put- 
ting them on the tree and when the task 
was completed Teddy lay back in the 
big chair with a sigh of relief. 

“Tt looks bare now the strings of pop- 
corn are all off,” she said after viewing 
it with a critical eye, “but I am so tired 
I can’t think of another thing,” and her 
head fell wearily on the arm of the 
chair. 

“T know some little winter elves who 
will help us decorate the tree,’ said 
Mamma as she prepared. Teddy for her 
little white bed, and fed her spoonfuls of 
bread and milk. “You just whisk into 
bed and Ill promise that they will work 
all night,’ and Teddy was too sleepy to 
inquire further but fell asleep dreaming 
of birds and winter fairies and Christ- 
mas trees. 

“Where are the winter elves, 
Mamma?” were the first words Teddy 
said the next morning, “and how are 
they different from summer elves ?” 

For reply Mamma raised the shade 
and there stood the little tree fastened 
securely to the veranda roof and every 
bough decorated more beautifully than 
could be done by human hands with soft 
feathery flakes of snow. “Oh! how love- 
ly,’ cried Teddy. “How natural that 
will seem to the birds.” 

Then the boys clambered on to the roof 
and, with Teddy behind the window to 
give orders, filled every box and basket 
with seeds and crumbs of bread and 
cakes until they couldn’t be trusted to 
hold any more. 

It had to be done very carefully so as 
not to dislodge the snow, but finally it 
was accomplished. 

Then Susan brought a half dozen 
bones with a liberal supply of meat left 
on, which she had saved for the purpose, 


and which some of the birds like best 
of all. 

Then cock-robin was fastened securely 
toa limb. “For he can be butler,” Teddy 
Said.) ); and !.make it seem nice and 
‘homey’ to all the birds.” 

By eight o’clock everything - was in 
readiness. Cock-robin sat sedately on 
the top bough» where the red tin soldier 
had stood so long, and if the winter birds 
wondered why he hadn’t gone South long 
before with his mates they were too po- 
lite to say so. 

The ground was now covered with sev- 
eral feet of snow, and, as Mamma had 
said, it made seed hunting quite difficult. 
So many of the birds which usually kept 
in the fields were forced to go nearer 
dwellings in hopes of finding a dinner. 
Besides, the English sparrows, who are 
such gossips, had told the story of the 
invitation far and wide, so cock-robin 
had many callers that day. He never 
once forgot dignity and stood up stiff 
and prim, an excellent quality in a but- 
ler. He only bowed when the wind blew. 

Of course the English sparrows came 
first of all, and: would have eaten up 
everything if Fred and Harry, who had 
secured a point of vantage in a neighbor- 
ing tree, hadn’t friohtened them so thor- 
oughly with an air gun that they flew 
away into a park nearby to talk it over 
and try to decide what it all meant. Here 
their attention was distracted by other 
things and they forgot to return until 
nearly dark. 

The first real polite callers were two 
juncos dressed in suits of gray with low 
cut vests of white. They pecked timidly 
in the baskets; then, alarmed at their 
own boldness, flew away; but, gaining 
courage after a time, returned and had a 
great feast. When they left they shook 
hands with cock-robin and thanked him 
for his entertainment. Fortunately it was 
just time for cock-robin to give a bow. 
Perhaps you think they didn’t shake 
hands, but they shook hands the way 


birds do, which is a good and sensible 
way, no doubt. 

The tree sparrows who came next made 
a great chatter. They all wore a little 
black breast-pin right on their white shirt 
fronts and stayed and talked a long time. 
“Too-la-it,” “Too-la-it,” they said, which 
Teddy behind the muslin curtain inter- 
preted as a series of compliments upon 
the entertainment and cookery. 

The chickadees wore black hats and 
neckties, and said “‘chickadee, chickadee,” 
so that Teddy knew them at once. They 
did this instead of leaving a card, as 
some polite people do at receptions. But 
the finest dressed caller came last of all, 
just as they do at real receptions, and I 
am glad of this, for if he had come 
earlier he might have made the plainer 
dressed birds feel uncomfortable. 

He wore a suit of rosy red through- 
out, except a black cravat at the throat, 
and he did one thing which I am sure 
you can’t approve any more than Teddy 
did. He let his wife come in an olive 
green gown, and she looked really quite 
plain beside her husband. The name of 
this fine bird was the cardinal, but he 
did not keep telling it, as did the chicka- 
dees. He knew he was so handsome that 
Teddy would be sure to find out who he 
was. He occasionally said “tsip,” 
“tsip,” which Teddy interpreted to her 
own satisfaction. 

If Teddy had lived in some other place 
besides Illinois she might have had dif- 
ferent guests at her Christmas dinner. 

When nearly dark the English spar- 
rows came back, and finished the feast 
to the last crumb, so Teddy didn’t have 
any work the next day to clear the table. 
When they had all finished and flown 
away, Teddy was tired enough to want to 
go to bed, but Fred had to bring in cock- 
robin so she would give him a squeeze 
and ask him if it wasn’t the nicest Christ- 
mas he ever had. Of course he agreed, 
so Teddy went to sleep quite contented, 
resolving in her own mind to have a 
Christmas dinner for the birds every year. 

Laura May BurcEss. 


JIM CROW. 


A's I was planting corn one day last 
spring, I ‘noticed that crows in the vi- 


cinity were much disturbed about some-’ 


thing which was in a tree in an adjoin- 
ing field. I had observed when plowing 
earlier in the season that the crows took 
many of the worms, which they gathered 
from the freshly plowed ground, to this 
special tree. I concluded that this tree 
must contain a crow nest. It was my in- 
tention to visit this tree, but I was so 
busy with my farm work that I had not 
as yet taken time to do so. The tree was 
a lone cottonwood standing near the 
center of the field next to the one in 
which I was working. It was a tree 
of many years’ growth and had attained 
a large size. There were no low limbs on 
it, so it would be hard to climb. These 
limbs had been cut away by the farmer 
who tended the ground. But when I 
heard those crows making so much noise 
and flying about the tree my curiosity 
got the better of my industry and [ left 
my corn planter, hitched my horses to 
the fence and set out to see what the 
crows had found. Climbing the fence, I 
ran over towards the tree. When I 
reached its foot I saw a large male fox 
squirrel on one of the branches. The 
crows were flying at him. They actually 
pulled bunches of hair out of his tail; for 


they had chased him around and around 
among the branches until he could run no 
farther. But he did not like the idea of 
losing the bushy hair on his tail, for all 
squirrels are proud of their tails, so he 
made one more attempt to get away from 
the crows, but he could not; he then 
tried to come down the tree to the 
ground, but when he nearly reached it, 
he saw me and back he went again, 

I then looked over the tree and not very 
high up I saw a crow’s nest. I climbed 
up to see it, but there was nothing in it. 
I came down again, and when [ had near- 
ly reached the ground I saw a young 
crow sitting on a lower limb. I climbed 
out and captured him and taking him 
down, placed him on the ground. He 
hopped about a little, but was easily 
caught again. I soon found another 
young crow, which had hidden himself 
in the brush near the foot of the tree. 
He also was easily caught. Asking per- 
mission of the farmer, I took one of the 
young crows home with me. I showed 
it to Polly, my parrot, and she said it 
was “a white chicken,’ but later con- 
cluded it was “a pretty chicken,” but 
Polly is the birdie. I call my pet crow 
Jim, and now he and Polly are good 
friends. 

Pau. J. CAMPBELL. 


THE BLIND. 


Some look at Nature’s face and lightly say— 
“Tn this what talked-of beauty can there be?” 

They look, but in their sordid, selfish way, 
They look, ah yes, they look, but do not see! 


—Jac Lowe Lt. 
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THE WHEA TEAR. 


(Saxicola oenanthe.) 


- 

The Wheatear is a remarkable bird be- 
cause of its extensive distribution. Abun- 
dant in both Europe and Asia, it migrates 
in winter to northern Africa and India. 
It is also quite common in Greenland, and 
is found in Labrador. From there it 
straggles southward to Nova Scotia, and 
along the Atlantic coast as far as the 
Bermudas. On the western coast of 
America it is only found in Alaska. Here 
its visits are seasonal, and in its migra- 
tions it must fly across Bering’s Strait 
and southward through Asia, as it has 
never been observed in British Columbia, 
or southward along the Pacific coast. The 
range of this bird extends nearly around 
the world, and from far within the Arc- 
tic circle to the torrid climes of the equa- 
tor. 

A few of these birds seem to winter in 
the British Islands, but the majority, hav- 
ing passed the season of severe ‘weather 
in more southern regions, return to the 
coast of England early in the spring. 
They soon leave the rocky shores and 
fly to the downs and fallow lands. When 
crossing the water, the Wheatears, in an 
apparently exhausted condition, often 
alight upon vessels. 

The Wheatear is an active bird, always 
alert, and is usually in motion. On the 
ground, and it is decidedly a terrestrial 
species, it hops rapidly, constantly jerking 
its tail, When disturbed, it utters a cry 
like “the syllables peep, chack, chack.”’ 
For this reason and on account of its 
predilection for stony places, it is named 
in most parts of Scotland the “Stan- 
chack.”’” Because of the white plumage 
on the rump of the Wheatear it is often 
called White-rump or White-rumped 
Stonechat. It is a shy bird, and its favor- 
ite resorts are lonely meadows and fal- 
low-lands and other localities little fre- 
quented by disturbing creatures. In such 
places it can easily retreat to the friendly 
cover of a clot of earth or a stone pile 
when danger is near. 


The male Wheatear has a sweet and 
lively song, and it is said to be quite suc- 
cessful in its efforts to imitate the notes 
of other birds. Seebohm says: “The 
love notes form a short but pleasing song, 
and the more particularly are we apt to 
view his performance with favor, be- 
cause it generally greets the ear in wild 
and lonely places. * * * Sometimes 
he warbles his notes on his perch, accom- 
panying them with graceful motion of 
the wings, and finally launching into the 
air to complete his song, the aerial flut- 
tering seeming fo give the performance 
Additional vigor.” It is said that the 
Wheatear in confinement will sing con- 
tinually and far into the night. 

The nests of the Wheatear are usually 
placed in wild localities, and are well 
protected by their natural surroundings. 
The deep recesses of sea coast rocks and 
the crevices of old stone walls are favor- 
ite nesting sites. Not infrequently its 
home is built in the loose piles of stones 
found in abandoned gravel pits. Yar- 
rell writes of one Wheatear that had 
nested in a bank behind a pile of stones. 
To reach this spot the bird passed 
through the “interstices of some rather 
large, loose stones, as a mouse would 
have done, and then laterally to a hollow 
space in a bank, against which the stones 
were laid; and so deep had she pene- 
trated that many stones had to be re- 
moved before we could discover her 
treasures.” But the Wheatear does not 
always show as much caution in the se- 
lection of a nesting site. Sometimes it 
chooses a deserted rabbit burrow or a 
space underneath a clod of earth in a fal- 
low-field. The nest is usually construct- 
ed with the stems of plants and grasses, 
and is well lined with feathers and hair. 

The Wheatear feeds on worms, small 
mollusks and insects. Flies are often 
caught while on the wing, the bird 
launching forth from its perch on a clod 
or stone pile and returning after the cap- 
ture, as do the flycatchers. 


Late in the season, when the Wheatear 
is plump and fat, it is esteemed as an 
article of food. In former years large 
numbers of these birds were captured for 
this purpose. Pennant states that in his 
time nearly two thousand dozens were 
annually captured by the shepherds on 
the downs in the vicinity of Eastborne. 


Though the Wheatear is a shy bird, 
both the male and the female exhibit a 
great deal of anxiety, and bravely en- 
deavor to defend their nest on the ap- 
proach of danger. The male is very 
watchful during the nesting season, and 
it is said that he performs a part of the 
duties of incubation. 


SOME QUEER TROPICAL INSECTS. 


Venezuela presents an almost inex- 
haustible field for the favorite pursuits 
of the naturalist and entomologist, where 
organic life is so exuberant and where 
there is something to claim his undivided 
attention at every hour, and at every 
step. 

This is especially true of the vast fam- 
ily of lepidopterous insects and particu- 
larly the butterflies, those Nature’s 
fairies, which Spenser has described as 
“lords of all the works of Nature.” In 
the course of our tropical travels we no- 
ticed one variety of even gorgeous color- 
ing, which had the faculty of the cham- 
eleon of changing its gaudy colors in an 
instant to a dull and somber brown. This 
was done when it was being chased by 
its enemies. It would swiftly dart around 
and alight upon the opposite side of a 
tree, often assuming the exact color of 
the bark as it did so. Nature has pro- 
vided it with means of defense to escape 
its many pursuers. The beautiful pea- 
cock butterfly, as well as the regal-robed 
Emperor butterfly, are among the grand- 
est forms of the Creator’s handiwork. 
They are also noted for the long aerial 
combats between the males during the 
season of mating. At such times they 
will fight as they circle upwards, and 
in their excitement will soar out of 
sight. 

Like the butterflies, the beetles of this 
country are innumerable, being always 
marked by their crustaceous wing cases 
and an inordinate voracious appetite. One 
of the most curious and interesting creat- 
ures of all the multifold species of the 


beetles found in the tropics is the bom- 
bardier, which is marked with beautiful 
metallic green and pitch black colors. It 
derives its name from a quaint volatile 
fluid, which it secretes and expels at will 
whenever alarmed or chased by its ene- 
mies. At such times it awaits the proper 
opportunity till its pursuer is close upon 
it, feeling certain of the prey, when it 
discharges a small quantity of the fluid 
into the enemy’s face, which volatilizes 
and explodes with a miniature report. It 
is somewhat ludicrous to observe the con- 
sternation and confusion of the pursuer 
when thus surprised by such unexpected 
artillery. It always enables the bom- 
bardier to escape and reach its burrow 
before the enemy can clear its eyes and 
recover from the explosion that had frus- 
trated its designs. 

Though this curious beetle is very ac- 
tive in movement as well as swift on the 
wing, it rarely leaves the earth, where it 
is a rapid runner and easily captures its 
own prey, which are generally caterpil- 
lars and other tree-destroying insects. 
The males sometimes engage in mortal 
combats, and then, like the carabus, the 
victor will devour the vanquished. 

The stag beetle, like the hercules and 
rhinoceros of the same tribe, is a most 
formidable looking creature, with toothed 
jaws extending beyond the head, like the 
horns of a stag. The males are inveterate 
pugilists, and we frequently observed a 
miniature ghastly sight of a group of 
their heads firmly locked in each other’s 
mandibles, while the abdomens and trunks 
had disappeared. The carabus, or cannibal 


beetle, usually devours the whole group 
when he finds them locked in this help- 
less condition. The wolf beetle is the 
king of the species and is naturally a ter- 
ror to all others. About his burrow you 
can observe the remains of his cannibal 
feasts in pieces of wings, legs and other 
parts he hag rejected. They have such 
strength in their jaws that they retain 
the power of biting after the head has 
been severed from the body. 

Though possibly not to be classed 
among insects, the alacran is one of the 
queer organisms of the tropics. This 
venomous creature, as Scorpio, has been 
immortalized in astronomy as the eighth 
sign of the Zodiac to represent one of the 
constellations. It has a long body, termi- 
nating in a slender tail, with an acute 
sting which secretes a venomous liquid. 
The sting of this repulsive creature is 
very painful and will sometimes cause the 
loss of speech, if not a torpor of the 
tongue for fifteen or twenty hours. When 
it makes an attack it curls the tail over 
the head and back, biting and stinging 
at the same time. One curious effect of 
the sting of the alacran is observed when 
it attacks the leg of a man, causing the 
victim to stammer and gurgle for speech, 
as if he had been suddenly stricken with 
apoplexy. 

There are several species of these pois- 
onous creatures, but the largest and most 
vicious stinger is one about four inches 
long and having a dark-green body, with 
a well-marked stripe leading from head 
to tail. It is a significant and curious 
fact that this is one of the few creatures 
that will not brook captivity. After find: 
ing all means of escape impossible, they 
have been known to deliberately suicide 
by repeatedly probing themselves with 
their own venom. 

The chigoe or “jigger” is a quaint in- 
finitesimal insect, of a very troublesome 
character, which is found all the way 
from Mexico to Paraguay. It has no 
identity with the red bug, but is a tiny 
penetrating flea, which is so small as to 
be almost imperceptible. It usually at- 
tacks the feet of man and burrows under 
the great toe, where it deposits a min- 
ute sack of eggs. This causes no other 
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sensation than a slight itching at first, 
but in time it becomes dangerous, as, 
when the nits are hatched, they produce 
ulcers and running sores. Many evil 
results—even to the necessary amputa- 
tion of the limb—have occurred to tropi- 
cal natives, who neglect the precaution 
of extracting the egg sack as soon as 
there is a suspicion of its existence under 
the nail. 

It has been clearly ascertained that 
many insects secrete equally as powerful 
poison as the deadliest viper, but their 
size and minute structure of organs pre- 
vents the bite or sting from being at- 
tended with the same dangerous or fatal 
results. There is a certain little arach- 
nidian, however, called the casambulga, 
which would seem to be an exception. 
This is a small spider, with a globular 
black body, about three-fourths of an 
inch in circumference, beautifully marked 
with blood red spots. The poison it in- 
jects, with its bite, is possibly the most 
powerful of all the spiders, not excepting 
the tarantula. When first bitten the vic- 
tim experiences no pain, but within two 
or three minutes there ensues excruciat- 
ing agony, which extends throughout the 
body. Unless antidotes are immediately 
available the limbs will become numb, 
circulation paralyzed and the patient will 
fall into violent spasms. 

There are many curious traits con- 
nected with the life and habits of the 
tarantula, centipede, zancudos, cuctyos, 
blister beetles, gnats and numerous para- 
sites. The varied species of ants also 
furnish an inexhaustible mine of interest. 
The termites, or white ants, are actually 
a hindrance to civilization, as they ruth- 
lessly devour the most precious papers 
and documents, often destroying whole 
libraries. Much of the important data 
and early history of Spanish America 
has been thus forever destroyed. The 
warrior ants (Formica sanguinea) are 
regular slave drivers and exercise great 
tyranny over many of the weaker species. 
The vachaco is a large ant, which is often 
eaten: by the natives, who seem to relish 
the white part of the abdomen. They 
pinch off this part, mix it with cassava, 
and preserve it by drying in the sun. 

ANDREW JAMES MILLER. 
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THE HABITS OF THE WILSON’S PHALAROPE. 


(Phalaropus tricolor.) 


The family Phalaropodide has a 
very restricted membership, compris- 
ing only three species, two of which are 
found principally along the sea coasts of 
the Northern Hemisphere. Wilson’s 
Phalarope, unlike its relatives, is dis- 
tinctly an American bird. Its range is 
chiefly inland, extending from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and Great Lake Region 
westward and north into the British prov- 
inces. 

Few persons aside from those who are 
closely in touch with Nature can claim 
even a passing acquaintance with this 
beautiful creature, the Phalarope. Its 
sofe, delicate plumage consists of various 
shades of chestnut, black, gray and 
white, giving an elegant and symmetrical 
appearance to the bird, which is equaled 
only by its graceful and gentle demeanor. 
Fortunate is he who can survive an at- 
tack from mosquitoes and venture among 
the mossy bogs and quagmires to study 
the Phalaropes in their native haunts. 
After such a visit one can scarcely re- 
frain from admiring their unsuspicious 
and peaceful conduct. Well do I remem- 
ber my initial experience with this little 
shore bird. It is only one of the many 
anecdotes which are jotted down in the 
note book of the field ornithologist, but 
it formed a vivid impression upon my 
mind. In company with a friend I was 
traversing a prairie marsh, near Chicago, 
where bobolinks and meadow larks 
abounded. Our destination was a dense 
copse, resorted to annually by warblers 
and flycatchers during the breeding sea- 
son. We were admiring the aerial per- 
formance of a marsh hawk. when we 
were greeted on either side by a male 
Phalarope and a pair of Bartram’s sand- 
pipers. 

Both species were entirely new to us 
in the wild state, and so complete was 
this surprise that we were unable to ac- 


count for their sudden and unexpected 
appearance. The sandpipers hovered 
about on quivering wings, continually 
uttering their long drawn out plaintive 
yet melodious whistle. 

The Phalarope displayed no less an 
amount of uneasiness as he darted back 
and forth in an undulating manner. His 
voice was a feeble “‘onk, onk,” and lacked 
the distinctness of the Bartram’s clear 
whistle, which was audible at the distance 
of half a mile. It was about the middle 
of June, rather a late date for finding 
eggs of either Phalarope or sandpiper, 
and after an extensive search we aban-" 
doned the place, baffled in our attempts 
to discover either nest or young. 

Several years later, while in North 
Dakota, I formed a more extensive ac- 
quaintance with Wilson’s Phalarope, and 
had the pleasure of meeting not only the 
male, but his better half. Contrary to 
the laws of Nature in general regarding 
other families of the feathered congre- 
gation, the Phalaropes possess peculiar 
characteristics decidedly their own. The 
female is superior in size and more bril- 
liantly colored than her mate. She also 
shirks the domestic tasks so far as her 
sex permits, and the household responsi- 
bilities are assumed by the male. Mrs. 
Phalarope does the courting, displaying 
her plumage to the best advantage before 
the shy and indifferent male, who flies 
from pond to pond. She follows per- 
sistently and endeavors by a series of 
bows and gesticulations to win his favor. 
The male hollows out a small place in 
a mossy bog or damp meadow, sufficient 
to hold four eggs, which are ashy yellow 
in color and densely marked and streaked 
with rich brown and black. The eggs 
average one and_ twenty-eight-hun- 
dredths inches in length by ninety-four- 
hundredths of an inch in width, and are 
usually very pointed. Some nests are 
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scantily lined with grass blades or stems, 
but, judging from their usual appearance 
and the exposed situation in which the 
eggs are often found, I doubt if the male 
exerts himself when constructing their 
domicile. Nevertheless he sits patiently 
upon the eggs until three weeks have 
elapsed, when the young leave the shell 
to follow their father about in search 
of food. 

The little fellows are chestnut-brown, 
streaked with a darker shade. 

In the meantime the females have con- 
gregated in small groups and may be 
seen running about the water margin or 


swimming buoyantly upon the tranquil 
surface of pond or lagoon. These birds 
excel other waders in swimming, because 
their toes are scalloped, or semipalmated, 
and well adapted for such purposes, 

Twenty years ago Illinois was a favor- 
ite summer home for the Wilson’s Pha- 
larope, but they are becoming scarce, and 
from what I can learn, the bird is now 
regarded as a rare breeder east of the 
Mississippi River, except perhaps in Wis- 
consin, where they still gather during 
June to rear their young around the bor- 
ders of isolated lakes. 

GERARD ALAN ABBOTT. 


JACK FROST. 


Jack Frost is a sly old fellow. 
He always comes in the night 

And spreads o’er the landscape and windows 
A covering of sparkling white. 

An artist is he, so they tell me, 
Most wonderful patterns he’s wrought 

On the grass blades, the sidewalks, the fences, 
With a brush he from fairyland brought. 


He’s an expert, too, I can tell you, 
No laggard is he, let me say, 

When the sun goes down and the darkness 
Steals quietly over the way 

He comes, and when no one can see him, 
The desolate country about 

He changes, as if by magic, 
Not a bramble or weed leaves out. 


And the day, when it dawns in its splendor, 
Looks down on a crystalized land, 

While the sun peeping o’er the horizon 
Winks at the Frost King’s plan, 

For he knows if he smiles on the landscape, 
As he speeds on his course through the day, 

All this beautiful work done in darkness 
Will vanish quickly away. 


—AppIE FE. Burr. 


HOW WE SAW THE BIRDS. 


iT. 


‘*Man’s reach must exceed man’s grasp, 
Else what’s heaven for?’’ 


V. 

The last day of May the weather was 
somewhat more propitious for bird lovers 
than was May 1. “King-bird day” it was 
called, owing to the number of those au- 
tocratic friends who were seen. To 
the children it was the day of 
the strawberry party. They had found 
wild berries which they picked in 
glee and which they afterward ate 
sitting at a park table. The table 
was laid in green and red, leaves serving 
both as cloth and as plates, while the 
decorations were red clovers. Bread and 
butter sandwiches had been brought from 
home, hence the feast was all one could 
desire. After the manner of such func- 
tions, it occupied so much time that little 
was left for studious pursuits. However, 
upon this day a nest was discovered 
which for weeks after was the center of 
interest. 

The nest was a delicate little cup, sus- 
pended from a small branch of an elm, 
about twelve feet from the ground, easily 
visible from the ground; but otherwise 
concealed by the foliage, which grew 
denser every day. 

The owners of the nest were two trim 
little birds, olive gray: above, cream be- 
low, no distinct markings save a black 
arched line over the eyes. The bills were 
good length and slightly hooked, and 
served the birds for obtaining food from 
the under-side of twigs. The song was 
clear and loud, not to say shrill—indeed, 
the voice seemed too big for the bird. 
All this was not discovered in one visit, 
but in several. 

Upon June 2 the nest contained one 
white egg, which was discovered by 
climbing into a neighboring maple tree. 
Upon June 5 there were three eggs, 
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which were sat upon at intervals. The 
instant the female left the nest she was 
joined by the male—as if they met by 
prearrangement, as perhaps they did. 
When they met they flitted round and 
round each other in merry greeting. The 
two birds did not hesitate to take low 
and conspicuous perches, notwithstanding 
which they were not certainly identified. 
They were vireos doubtless; but what 
kind? Their song and plumage pro- 
claimed them to be “preachers” or red- 
eyed vireos; but where were the red 
eyes? 

Fortunately they were not greatly dis- 
turbed at the noise of the children, though 
some lively games were played with 
sticks just beneath their nest. One day a 
dead robin was found on the ground 
close by and the children moralized for 
an hour about “the poor robin whose 
mamma didn’t take care of it.” This view 
of the situation was as surprising to the 
children’s mother as it was uncompli- 
mentary, for she had upon a previous 
occasion made a point altogether different 
from theirs, telling them that when a 
dead bird was found it had met death 
in disobedience, persisting in flying when 
its parents said it was not strong enough 
to leave its nest. 

June 5 was succeeded by many days 
of rainy weather, but upon June 12 the 
bird students undertook a journey to see 
how their vireos were faring. Being 
overtaken by a heavy rain the family had 
to stop under a bridge. The father, how- 
ever, stole a visit to the pendant nest and 
brought the comforting news that in spite 
of floods, nest, eggs and birds were still 
there. 

On June 16, when the observers took 
their stand, they found the female bird 


upon the nest, She remained fifteen min- 
utes and then left the little home for just 
three minutes. Her companion went 
thither, standing upon the edge of the 
nest. For an instant it seemed that he 
was about to get into the nest, but he 
did not. This was the first time he had 
been seen even to touch it, and this was 
but for a moment. After his mate re- 
turned he took her food. He did not sing. 
Once he drove another bird from the tree. 
Here were four unusual conditions. What 
did they signify? 

A baby, of course! When the student 
climbed to get a peep into the home that 
day the nest was suddenly converted into 
one great yawning mouth, which so 
startled him that he almost fell from the 
tree, 

By this time the bird students had four 
sets of infants to look out for besides 
their own. : 

It was not until the tenth visit to the 
vireo nest that the identity of the bird be- 
came settled. On that occasion the ob- 
server climbed the tree when the parents 
were close to the nest. Their alarm was 
very great. They uttered cries not before 
heard and came so close to the invader 
that the red in their eyes was plainly 
visible. It was quite a relief to the stu- 
dents, who had always believed the ruby 
color to exist. 

The ground beneath that little home 
became familiar and beloved to the chil- 
dren, who made a garden there, plowing 
it with sticks and planting with pebbles. 
As to the red-eyed vireo, they say they 
have never seen one, but they claim own- 
ership in the nest which on July 1 was 
carried home attached to the forked 
branch from which it swung. 
little twigs are not more than half the 
size of an ordinary lead pencil. The nest 
contained two unhatched eggs; white, 
thickly spotted with brown. 

The children are wondering why the 
birds did not.make little birds out of 
those eggs. Not being familiar with the 
laws of society, they are inquiring also 
why mother cannot climb a tree. 


VI. 


When in the spring the two enthusi- 
astic bird lovers were watching the move- 
ments of a pair of wood-thrushes, they 
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the®: 


longed to hear the song of those sweet- 
mannered birds, feeling that the music 
from such throats would crown their 
summer with delight. Before the coming 
of August, that month of “universal 
brooding stillness,” the longed-for strain 
—‘the golden trillide-de’—had become 
familiar. It was music of the diviner 
kind. How often the notes fell upon the 
ear! But the hearers ceased to be con- 
tent. They had had a taste of glory and 
they began to look forward to the vespers 
of the veery and the holy chants of the 
hermit thrush—that little angel of the 
swamp. 

There was one outing a happy day in 
July, when the family spent a day in a 
country place upon the shores of Lake 
Erie. At that time they experienced a 
great disappointment and a great pleas- 
ure. A real woods was there, a sort of 
forest primeval with the wild buffalo 
and wolves left out. The underbrush 
and vines were so thick and the hillside 
so treacherous that when the family 
started out for an afternoon ramble they 
had an afternoon scramble instead. The 
children could not make their way at all 
and had to be carried. But the birds 
were there, and, careless of consequences, 
were alluring the travelers on and on 
down the slope which they must needs 
climb again, babies and all. 

Catbirds, wood thrushes, vireos, pe- 
wees, yellow warblers, rose-breasted gros- 
beaks, brown thrashers and song spar- 
rows were all there; grouped together 
now, instead of being separated by miles 
and days. Here was a catbird’s nest with 
its matchless green eggs, from the 
branches above swung a vireos cradle, 
and there in a bush was a beautiful nest 
of the warbler type, having in it the egg 
of a cowbird. Close by flitted and talked 
two redstarts, male and female, one in a 
charming suit of black and salmon and 
the other equally attractive in brown and 
yellow. (Not a red feather anywhere to 
excuse the stupidity of calling them red 
tails.) 

Just beneath the redstarts a tawny 
thrush-like bird was darting in and out 
of a raspberry bush. The hearts of the 
beholders stood still! Could it be a 
veery? They watched breathless, then 
crept closer to see the nest, which they 
found about a foot from the ground. It 


held three young birds gaping wildly for 
food. 

“We will retreat and watch awhile,” 
said the students, though their burdens 
were becoming heavy and the mosquitoes 
had atacked them so fiercely that at every 
forward step they had said, “We must 
go back.” The little enemies could not 
be called “no-see-ums”—the name the In- 
dians gave them, for they were giants in 
size and as bloodthirsty as Bluebeard. 

“We must go back,” was said again, 
regretfully, yet each parent lingered, not 
possessed with the power of decisive ac- 
tion. Suddenly, however, the necessary 
impetus was given—a serpent hissed at 
their feet and hesitation ended in head- 
long haste homeward. 

At dusk the bird-lovers, thinking of the 
_evening song of the veery which their 
ears had never heard, again walked to- 
ward the wood; but they yielded to their 
better judgment and paused upon its bor- 
der, where they stood for an instant 
listening to wandering voices and to one 


especially whose luring was all but ir- 
resistible. . 

Later in the summer a hasty visit was 
made and the nest in the raspberry bush 
was carried away and examined, only to 
confirm the faith of its possessors that 
it had been the home of the Wilson 
thrush or veery, whose valuable acquaint- 
ance they had failed to make. ( 

The warblers’ nest, which had evidently 
been abandoned by its builders because 
of the stray egg, was also taken home. 
The children insisted upon calling it a 
cowbird’s nest and when the sad char- 
acter of the cowbird was presetited to 
them they were not morally affected at 
all, as they were expected to be. The 
younger child insisted that the cowbird 
did not know any better—‘“‘he got mixed.” 
The little girl hinted that Madam Cow- 
bird was a society lady and she seemed 
to justify her in wanting somebody else 
to take care of her children. “Besides,” 
she added in conclusion, “maybe cow- 
birds really do not know’ how to take 
care of babies.” 

Mrs. CHARLES NORMAN. 


WHO WOULD HAVE LIFE ALWAYS MAY? 


Sweet winds, sunshine, music, flowers— 
Ah, could life be one long May, 
What a happy world were ours! 
But as darkness follows day, 
So the gloomy winter lowers 
O’er the sunny summer hours. 


Yet would summer seem as fair 

If the earth were never bare? 

And when watching Autumn’s death 
Quicken under vernal breath, 

Does not, then, stern “dust to dust” 
Lose itself in sacred trust? 

After all, ’tis best God’s way,— 
Who would have life always May! 


—STANFORD CONANT. 
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COMMON GAR PIKE. 


SPECIMEN LOANED BY RUDOLF HAMAN,. 


(Lepisosteus osseus). 
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THE COMMON GAR PIKE. 


(Lepisosteus osseus.) 


Though nothing that has been created 
is without some value in the economy of 
Nature, the fisherman to the manor born 
often exclaims, “The Gar Pike is a 
wholly useless fish! Better were the 
waters if this fish had never been cre- 
ated!’ Many fishes have been protected 
by legislation, but it is seldom that fishes 
have been doomed to destruction by an 
act of a legislative body. This, however, 
happened to the Gar Pikes that formerly 
lived in the waters of Lake Chautauqua. 
“In 1896 and 1897, at the request of the 
Farmers’ and Citizens’ Game and Fish 
Protective Association of Chautauqua 
County, New York, two special appro- 
priations of one thousand dollars and five 
hundred dollars, respectively, were made 
by the legislature for the destruction of 
the Gar Pike or Bill-fish, which were be- 
lieved to be destroying the young bass 
and muskallunge in Lake Chautauqua. 
In 1896 netting for these fish was begun, 
and was continued in May and on into 
July, 1897. In 1896 there were caught 
and killed two thousand six hundred and 
six Bill-fish. The next year one thou- 
sand three hundred and _ sixteen were 
killed.’ It would seem that the Gar 
Pikes are easily exterminated, for since 
that time but few of them have been 
taken from the lake. 

The fish that we illustrate is the com- 
mon Gar Pike of the lakes and rivers of 
the United States, and is quite abundant, 
especially in certain districts, from the 
New England States to Mexico. It is 
a variable species, and is known by. a 
number of local popular names; it is 
quite generally called the Long-nosed Gar 
or the Bill-fish. So variable is this fish 
that it has been named by a number of 
authorities who believed the specimens 
which they studied were representatives 
of a new species. This has given rise to 
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a multiplicity of Latin names, which are 
now considered synonyms of the one 
given at the beginning of this article. 

All the Gar Pikes, of which there are 
five species, belong to the genus Lepisos- 
teus, a name derived from two Greek 
words meaning bony scales. Four of the 
species are found only in the waters of 
North America. The fifth species is 
found in China, All live only in fresh 
water; have very sluggish habits, and 
are extremely voracious and destructive 
to smaller fishes. The flesh of all Gar 
Pikes is tough and rank. Though it is 
usually thrown away as worthless, it is 
said that some negroes of the South pre- 
fer its flesh as a food to that of the cat- 
fish, The Gar Pikes are of great inter- 
est to the geologist, for they are among 
the few living representatives of prolific 
orders of geologic ages. 

Prof. Alexander Agassiz, who made a 
careful study of the life history of the 
Gar Pike, has given an interesting ac- 
count of the characteristics of its eggs 
and of the young fish. He says: “The 
eges are large, viscous, stick fast in an 
isolated way to whatever they fall upon, 
and look much like those of toads, having 
a large outer membrane and a small yolk. 

“The young Gar Pike moves very slow- 
ly, and seems to float quietly, save an ex- 
ceedingly rapid vibration of the pectorals 
and the tip of the tail. They do not swim 
about much, but attach themselves to 
fixed objects by an extraordinary horse- 
shoe-shaped ring of sucker-appendages 
about the mouth. These appendages re- 
main even after the snout has become so 
extended that the ultimate shape is hinted 
at; and, furthermore, it is a remnant of 
this feature which forms the fleshy bulb 
at the end of the snout in the adult.” 

Champlain, while visiting in 1609 the 
lake that bears his name, wrote of a large 


fish that he observed, which from his de- 
scription was undoubtedly a Gar Pike. 
He says: “Among the rest there is one 
called by the Indians of the country 
Chaousaron, of divers lengths. The lar- 
gest, I was informed by the people, are 
eight to ten feet. I saw one of five as 
thick as a thigh, with a head as big as 
two fists, with jaws two and one-half 
feet long, and a double set of very sharp 
and dangerous teeth. The form of the 
body resembles that of the pike, and it is 
armed with scales that the thrust of a 
poniard cannot pierce, and it is of a sil- 
ver-gray color. The point of the snout 
is like that of a hog. This fish makes war 


on all others in the lakes and rivers, and 
possesses, as these people assure me, a 
wonderful instinct, which is, that if it 
wants to catch any birds it goes among 
the rushes or reeds bordering the lake 
in many places, keeping the beak out of 
the water without budging, so that when 
the birds perch on the beak, imagining it 
the limb of a tree, it is so subtle that 
closing the jaws, which it keeps half 
open, it draws the birds under water by 
the feet. The Indians gave me a head 
of it, which they prize highly, saying that 
when they have a headache they let blood 
with the teeth of this fish at the seat of 
pain, which immediately goes away.” 
SetH MINDWELL. 


THE CHAMELEON OF OUR SOUTHERN STATES. 


In the first place he is not a Chameleon 
at all—this -little native of the south 
whom we sometimes see hawked about 
our northern streets by novelty-venders 
in the wake of circus parades—who has 
even been doomed to slavery and fastened 
by gold manacles to the silken gowns of 
novelty-seeking women, but who at home 
among his own green vines and brooding 
sunshine is a fitting and attractive accom- 
paniment of southern life. 

For the true Chameleon we must go 
much farther, to Africa or Madagascar, 
or in the case of one species to some parts 
of Europe or India. We should find him 
a curiously constructed creature, with a 
prehensile tail, with toes specially fitted 
for grasping twigs of trees, with a stumpy 
horny head almost immovable, but with 
curious tongue and eyes which make up 
in intelligence and power of motion—the 
eyes seemingly able to reach in any direc- 
tion, and the tongue a long club-shaped 
arrangement which can shoot itself out 
for several inches and gather insects on 
its swollen sticky end. 
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It is, of course, the chameleon-like 
power of changing the color of his skin 
which has given this name to our lizard 
acquaintance, and as names once given 
are not easily gotten rid of, it would per- 
haps not be a bad idea to put him down 
permanently as the Chameleon-lizard. 
For he is really a lizard, one of the small- 
est of the nearly two thousand species 
known, and in the books he answers to 
the name Anolis. In real life, unfortu- 
nately, he cannot answer to any name, 
nor even to sentiments of any sort, how- 
ever invitingly expressed, as he is utterly 
and absolutely without a voice. Still, 
he has compensations even for this lack. 

Judging from our Chameleon’s sluggish 
blood, from the way he has of taking long 
sun baths on some particular spot of vine 
or fence, from his finding his way into the 
house when cold weather comes and 
spending the winter hidden away in dark 
corners or perched high up on some win- 
dow screen or lace curtain, one can im- 
agine him to be a sort of domestic animal, 
having his home and keeping it, in a ce1- 


tain locality and attached to both the place 
and its people. 

At least I am ready to believe that the 
Chameleons of a certain southern garden 
that I wot of called Hollywood, are 
quite content and do not care to wander 
from its luxuriance of vines, its delightful 
hiding places,and its glorious sunshine, 
living there from year to year, and when 
the roses have stopped blooming, creeping 
inside in the hope of warming their cold 
bones by the roaring blaze of a “fat-pine” 
log in the great fireplace. 

The proverbial domesticity of the 
Chameleon-lizard is, however, deceptive. 
He is a contradictory sort of creature. 
Like some persons, apparently frank and 
confiding in the extreme, one finds one 
can go just so far into his confidence and 
no whit farther. Instinct sends him to 
the warm corners; but after you have for 
weeks warmed and fed him, even while 
lying gratefully asleep in your warm 
hand, at some sudden motion he will turn 
his snaky head and eye you as suspicious- 
ly as when he first crept in out of the 
chilly air and hid himself among the cur- 
tains. 

Still he is not wholly unappreciative, 
and he has attractions as well as an- 
tipathies toward the human kind. I 
count myself favored, in that, during a 
somewhat close acquaintance with a cer- 
tain individual of his kind, I was only 
once or twice given an exhibition of his 
red flag of wrath, while on the too near 
approach of some others the red sac 
under his throat would immediately ap- 
pear. I wonder if there was some sub- 
tle realization of their feeling of repug- 
nance toward him. ‘This red sac seems 
to be among the males a sign of irrita- 
bility. I have seen two chasing each 
other up and down tree trunks and throw- 
ing out their red sac in a most excited 
and angry fashion. It is probably, too, a 
device for attracting the females. 

The strange power of changing the 
color of the skin has brought forth all 
sorts of theories to account for it. It 


seems reasonable to believe that there are 
“two differently colored layers of pig- 
ment cells in the skin, so arranged as to 
move upon each other and produce dif- 
ferent effects of color.” Also, that the 
great lung power has something to do 
with the process. But what is the cause 
governing this movement, and producing 
such different effects at different times? 
It has no connection with the color of the 
object on which the animal happens to 
rest, excepting that his color changes are 
limited to greens and browns, which are 
the colors of leaves and twigs on which 
he is oftenest found. 

So far as my observation goes, I be- 
lieve this wonderful power of color 
change to have been given him as a mode 
of expression of his emotions and sen- 
sations—a sort of compensation for his 
inability to make a sound. Take him 
when he is having a fit of the sulks, when 
his plans have been interfered with or 
his tail pulled by too inquisitive children, 
or when he is cold and discontented. 
Then he is a repulsive looking object 
with his chocolate-brown coat and an 
evil look in his eye. Hold him quietly in 
your warm hand. He will close his eyes, 
or at least one of them, in contentment, 
the brown will gradually grow lighter, a 
green spot or two will appear, and if his 
confidence in you is firm enough he will 
after a little be quite green and happy 
and handsome. 

The Chameleon-lizard is of course per- 
fectly harmless, but for that matter so 
are most of the lizards. The small negro, 
or even the large one, will roll his eyes 
in fear at sight of almost any of them. 
But experts tell us that of all the species 
only two, and these natives of only our 
southwestern border states, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, are poisonous, and that 
even of these the poisonous qualities are 
not conclusively proved. So that we 
need not stop with the Chameleon, but 
may by a little search find profitable ac- 
quaintances among other members of this 
somewhat unpopular family. 

KATHERINE C. PENFIELD. 


THE PEAR: 


The Pear, like the apple and many 
other forms of fruit, is an inheritance 
from remote times and crude beginnings. 
In a special degree, it is a triumph of the 
horticulturist’s skill. The thorns which 
covered the trees that originally flour- 
ished in Syria, in Egypt and in Greece, 
have long since disappeared, and the one- 
time acrid fruit has become metamor- 
phosed into the luscious forms which 
under many varietal names holds the 
place of the favorite fruit of modern 
times. 

The Pear was considerably cultivated 
during the early periods of the Roman 
Empire, being transplanted into Italy 
from Greece. Theophrastus writes of 
the productiveness of old Pear trees and 
Virgil mentions Pears which he received 
from Cato. Even in those remote days 
the varieties under cultivation were nu- 
merous. Pliny speaks of many of these, 
especially of the Falernian Pear, which 
was especially esteemed for its juice; and 
the Tibernian, named after the Emperor 
Tiberius, with whom it was a favorite. 

None of these old Roman varieties have 
come down to us. This is not to be re- 
gretted, however, in view of Pliny’s re- 
marks that “all pears whatsoever are but 
a heavy meat, unless they are well boiled 
or baked.” In fact, the really delicious 
qualities of this fruit were not developed 
until about the seventeenth century. From 
among the eighty thousand seedlings 
raised by Professor Van Mons, who de- 
voted his life to Pear culture, and the 
thousands of forms coming especially 
from Belgium, “the Eden of the Pear 
tree,” there have been selected a large 
number which form the favorite varieties 
of the present day. 

More than to any other source are we 
indebted to the French Huguenots for the 
introduction and cultivation of the Pear 
into this country. Many examples of this 
early cultivation may still be seen in the 
old trees in Long Island and New Ro- 
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chelle, in Michigan and Illinois. _The in- 
troduction by these people of the French 
method of propagation upon the quince 
stock gave an immense impetus to the cul- 
tivation of the fruit, as by this process 
the period of fruiting was reduced from 
twenty to thirty years to three or four 
years. 

The Pear, like the apple, peach, plum, 
cherry and many other forms, is referred 
to the Rosaceae or rose family. It be- 
longs to the genus Pyrus, which also in- 
cludes the apple, the crab apple, the 
mountain ash and the historical rowan 
tree. For the most part, the American 
forms have been derived from the Euro- 
pean Pyrus communis and the oriental 
Pyrus sinensis. The trees differ in gen- 
eral aspects from the apple tree in pos- 
sessing a more pyramidal form, in being 
considerably longer as a seedling plant, 
and while less hardy, being longer lived. 
It is propagated by seeds, cuttings, lay- 
ers, budding and grafting, but its sensi- 
tiveness to climatic conditions has mate- 
rially limited its distribution in the United 
States. Thus Pear culture has always 
been precarious in the great interior 
basin, while the heat of the southern 
States and the severe winters of the 
northern prairie areas are unfitted to 
bring about satisfactory development. 
The trees do not produce fruit on the 
wood of former years, but on spurs which 
grow out of wood less than a year old. 
On the points of these, buds are formed 
and flowers are produced, and while many 
of these fall, such as remain are thus en- 
abled to develop larger fruit. 

As a rule, Pear trees are not to any 
great extent subject to fungus blights. 
The most common of these is probably 
the Roestelia cancellata, which causes the 
leaves to become covered with large 
raised spots, at first yellow, but soon 
turning red. Cracking in Pears may be 
due to several causes, the most common 
being a fungus on the leaves and twigs 
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which prevents the fruit setting, or if 
they do set, they are crippled and injured 
in growth and crack as they ripen. The 
most serious, however, is the fire blight, 
which occurs during moist seasons. This 
is a distinctively American disease, and 
is caused by microbes which enter the 
growing points and gradually work down 
the stem, killing the tissues and causing 
the leaves to die, 

Of the more than seven hundred va- 
rieties of Pear trees, some attain to a 
large size and become hoary with age. A 
tree in the village of Garmouth, New 
Brunswick, is over one hundred and fifty 
years old. Its trunk measures twelve feet 
in circumference and reaches to a height 
of forty feet. In one year it produced 
twenty-eight thousand six hundred Pears. 
Another tree on the turnpike, between 
Worcester and Tenbury, England, has a 
trunk fourteen feet in circumference and 
fifty-six feet in height. There are Pear 
trees in France which are said to be more 
than four hundred years old, and a speci- 
men in the parish of Holm-Lacey, Here- 
fordshire, has yielded fifteen hogsheads 
of perry or pear cider in one year. Ad- 
vanced age produces a strong, compact 
wood, which is much used in making 
tools, statuary and some kinds of cabinet 
work. It takes an excellent ebony finish. 

It would be strange if trees of such 
value and age had not been made the sub- 
ject of myth and story, and while the 
Pear cannot compete with the apple as a 
myth producer, yet it has done well when 
we consider the herpetological record of 
its sister, the apple, which started in by 
making trouble for our first parents. 

In the first place, the Pear is a fruit of 
good omen, while the plum and cherry 
are harbingers of misfortune. To dream 
of a ripe Pear insures the speedy attain- 
ment of great riches, and it was doubtless 
for either or both of these reasons that 


the Roman bride partook of the fruit. 
Pliny does not state whether or not this 
bridal Pear was boiled or roasted. 

The northern mythology describes a 
Pear, whose odor caused the writing of 
inspired verse, while Iduna jealously 
guarded certain Pears which, by a touch, 
restored to the aged gods the full vigor 
of youth. 

It is stated on the excellent authority 
of a mediaeval English writer that in 
certain parts of Greece there grew “trees 
which hore small Pears of a white color 
which contain little living creatures; 
which shells in time of maturity do open, 
and out of these do grow those little liv- 
ing things which, falling into the water, 
do become fowls, which we call barna- 
cles.” 

Pear cider, commonly known as perry, 
when too freely imbibed, becomes an in- 
toxicant. This was evidenced during the 
ninth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
It appears that the Priestess Chrysis par- 
took of the pear juice for so long a 
season that she placed torches in too close 
proximity to the garlands adorning the 
temple of Juno at Argus, and so reduced 
the sacred structure to ashes. A series of 
thirteen paintings in the National Club at 
Perth illustrates the Hungarian myth of 
the seasons. Illona, Queen of Summer, 
is held in thrall by the Queen of Winter. 
Illona plants a Pear tree—to her a sym- 
bol of freedom—in the territory of 
Argeles, the Earth King, and commits its 
keeping to the King of the Sun. Winter 
at once sets a guard around the tree, but 
the genius of the winds wafts poppy seeds 
over the eyes of the watchers, and while 
they sleep the golden fruit is borne away 
in a swan chariot. The paintings repre- 
sent the victory of the Sun god, the union 
of Illona and Argeles, summer and earth 
and the coming of the harvest of the 
fruits. CHARLES S. RADDIN. 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT COFFEE, 


The average size of a coffee plantation, 
in Java, is from four hundred to five hun- 
dred acres, 

A. coffee tree begins to bear about the 
third year. At the fifth it reaches ma- 
turity, and continues in its prime for ten 
or fifteen years. In its wild state, the 
tree is very tall, but under cultivation, it 
is not allowed to grow above ten feet. 
It is also made to assume a pyramidal 
form—with horizontal branches growing 
quite to the ground. 

Its leaves are oblong, leathery, and 
evergreen. Its flowers, small, clustered 
in the axils of the leaf and snow white. 

The berries, in shape, resemble an acorn 
with its cup taken off. In color, they are 
reddish brown. They are harvested, or- 
dinarily, at the beginning of the dry mon- 
soon, about April or May. 

After being gathered the berries are 
put in the pulping machine and the husk, 
or outer covering, removed. The coffee 
is now said to be in parchment; that is, 
the two lobes of the bean are still cov- 
ered by a parchment-like skin. In this 
condition it is washed down in ferment- 
ing banks, where it remains for thirty- 
six hours. After a final washing it is 
dried in the sun, in large woden trays, 
running on wheels, or else on concrete 
platforms. 

Most of the Java coffee is sent off to 
Europe while it is still in the husk, in or- 
der that it may present a better appear- 
ance in the European markets. 

Coffee was not known to the Greeks 
and Romans, but in Abyssinia and 
Ethiopia, it has been used from time im- 
memorial. 
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Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century it was carried from Mocha to 
Batavia by Wieser, a burgomaster of 
Amsterdam, where it was soon exten- 
sively planted, and at last, young plants 
were sent to the Botanical gardens at 
Amsterdam. 

From this the Paris garden obtained a 
tree, and in 1720 the first tree was planted 
in Martinique, where it succeeded so 
well, that in a few years all the West In- 
dies could be supplied with young trees. 

The first coffee house was opened in 
London in 1652, by a Greek, named Pas- 
quet. This Greek was the servant of an 
English merchant, named Edwards, who 
brought some coffee with him from 
Smyrna, and whose house, when the fact 
became known, was so thronged with 
friends and visitors who wished to taste 
the new beverage, that, to relieve himself 
from annoyance, Edwards established his 
servant in a coffee house. 

In Arabia and the East coffee is not 
prepared as a beverage in the same way 
that it is in Europe. A decoction of the 
unroasted seeds is there generally drunk, 
and for the Sultan’s coffee, the pericarp, 
with the dried pulp, is employed. The 
leaves of the coffee are used in the west- 
ern part of Sumatra instead of the seeds. 

They are prepared by quick drying, in 
a manner similar to that in which the 
tea leaves are prepared. In this state 
they contain more caffeine than the bean. 

The average consumption of coffee in 
the United States, according to Mulhall, 
is two hundred and fifteen thousand tons. 

LouISE JAMISON. 
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THE GLISTENING COPRINUS. 


(Coprinus micaceus.) 


Although bred only from the decay of higher organisms, these mushrooms are not without 
their own beauty of shape and color.—HuGH MACMILLAN. 


While walking through the streets of 
a country town during the spring, sum- 
mer or autumn months one is likely to 
see small mushrooms—toadstools, the 
country lad will call them—pushing their 
way upward through the crevices of the 
loosely laid flagstone or board sidewalk. 
More frequently they will be observed 
growing in dense masses by the way- 
side, usually near an old and decaying 
stump of a tree. In many instances these 
mushrooms will prove to be the Glisten- 
ing Coprinus. From April to Novem- 
ber, though more commonly in spring 
and autumn, they appear, and it is not an 
uncommon occurrence when a single 
stump will yield several ‘crops in a sea- 
son. Sometimes the group of mushrooms 
seems to grow directly from the earth 
and are apparently far from decaying 
wood. However, there is probably a piece 
of wood hidden beneath the surface of the 
ground upon which this dependent plant 
is being nourished. 

The clusters of the Glistening Cop- 
rinus are frequently very large and con- 
tain a number of individual plants. 
Thus, though the plant itself is small, 
the whole cluster will furnish quite a 
harvest. In Europe this Mushroom is 
not included among the edible forms. 
Dr. Peck suggests that this may be due 
to its small size, but its abundance and 
the ease with which it may be procured 
compensate for its lack of size. By those 
who have eaten it repeatedly without 
harm it is considered a delicacy and not 
inferior to many other species. When 
raw it has a flavor of nuts. 

The genus Coprinus, to which the 
musroom of our illustration belongs, in- 
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cludes a number of species which are 
commonly called Ink Caps. All are easily 
identified, for soon after the spores have 
matured the plates that bear them are 
resolved into an inky fluid, especially 
in damp or wet weather. Their life his- 
tories are nearly completed while still be- 
neath the surface of the ground. It is 
only when their spores are quite mature 
that they seek the air above the surface, 
pushing themselves out in the night time 
only to melt away in inky drops during 
the day. Sometimes when the weather 
is not damp all the parts may dry and 
the Mushroom remain well preserved. 

It is only when young that the Glisten- 
ing Coprinus should be gathered for food, 
and the specimens should be immediately 
cooked, for they are far from attractive 
when they have turned black. It is quite 
easy, even for a novice, to distinguish 
this Mushroom. All the Ink Caps have 
an “oblong or nearly cylindrical cap, 
which does not expand until ready to 
dissolve in inky drops.” The cap of the 
species of our illustration when young is 
covered with glistening scales which ap- 
pear like fine grains of mica, and is buff 
or tawny yellow in color. The cap is 
thin, and early in its life is ovate, but 
later it becomes bell-shaped. 

Nina L. Marshall suggests that “Shel- 
ley must have had the Ink Caps in mind 
when he wrote of the fungi in the garden 
of “The Sensitive Plant’ ”: 

Their mass rotted off them, flake by flake, 

Till the thick stalk stuck like a murderer’s 
stake, 

Where rags of loose flesh tremble on high, 

Infecting the winds that wander by. 


ELIZABETH WILLIS WoopworTH. 


THE MARY SPIDER. 


(Epeira gemma.) 


She was a fine large brown spider with 
three great brown spots on her back that 
looked like three huge eyes. She had 
her web just outside our kitchen window 
and the whole family took great pleasure 
in watching her movements and in find- 
ing out what she ate. 

Her web was a beautiful piece of work 
almost a foot across, and evidentlv very 
well placed, for sometimes she would 
have as many as a dozen insects in it. 
Among these little creatures we saw 
moths, flies, gnats and beetles. No doubt 
Mary rejoiced in spider fashion to see 
so much good food all ready for the eat- 
ing, but sometimes a bird would dart 
down, eat the captured insects, tear the 
web in a dozen places and only leave the 
mistress of the establishment because 
she was hidden away in a bit of thickly 
woven web just under the window ledge. 

For days after such an attack Mary 
would have to be very industrious, work- 
ing on her web in the late evening and 
we thought during the night, though hid- 
ing away during the day time. Even with 
ordinary luck there was a great deal of 
work for her in keeping the web mended 
and cleaned. “A spider has a hard work- 
ing time,” the little girl of the household 
decided. 

It was the little girl who gave her the 
name of Mary, and soon every one called 
her the Mary spider. 

In the fall she became sluggish and 
at last gave up housekeeping entirely, 


and her web broke loose from its moor- 
ings and flapped about in the breezes and 
at last was blown away. 

We watched Mary in her retreat under 
the window ledge and wondered how 
long it would be before she would fall a 
victim to the cold, but she still had an 
important piece of work to do, and one 
morning we found her very busy making 
a web in one corner of the window ledge; 
this web was very small and closely 
woven, and in it she placed a great num. 
ber of small white eggs, and covered the 
whole with many layers of spiders’ silk; 
then she went about picking up bits of 
sticks and all sorts of tiny trash, which 
she stuck on the outside of her nest. 
When finished the nest said as plainly as 
could be: “There is nothing here; this 
is only a trash pile.” Mary disappeared 
soon after this. : 

On the first of May I noticed that the 
trash was moving, and a few days later 
tiny yellow things with the egg skins 
still attached began to drop through the 
bottom of the nest. Such a great num- 
ber of them! 

“Whatever shall we do with so mary 
of Mary’s children?” the little girl asked ; 
“we'll never be able to tell which is 
which.” 

There must have been several thousand 
at first, and it is curious to think that 
by one accident or another only two or 
three will ever reach full size. 

WILMATTE PorTER COCKRELL. 


SOLITUDE. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 
I love not man the less, but Nature more. 


From these our interviews, in which [ steal 


From all I may he, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 


What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 
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—Lorp Byron. 
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Peterson Nursery 


164 La Salle Street 
Chicago 


We Sell..... 

Trees, Sbrubs 
Vines, Fruits and 
Herbaceous Plants 


PRICES RIGHT. 


Send for free illustrated price list. 
We also make plans. Our landscape depart- 


ment is second to none. 
place and we will make suggestions FREE. 


A half century in our present location makes ~ 
us able to give reliable information. 


Don't Wait. 


Send usa plan of your 


Write To-day. 


MOUNT BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


We teach the art of Taxidermy BY 
MAIL: complete NATURE COURSE 
in 15lessons. Decorate your home 
and schoolroom with nature’s choic- 
est art. Expert instructors. Tuition 
reasonable. CATALOGUE FREE. 
WRITE TODAY. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
461 Bee Bldg., Omaha. Neb. 


MONTHS FREE 


Send for a free sample copy of The Ameri- 
can Adviser—the most reliable investment 
journal published. A Veritable Guide to 

profitable investments. Full information concerning 
the many golden opportunities offered in mining, oil 
and industrial stocks. Fully illustrated; well edited; 
impartial. No investor should be without it. Write 
to-day. THE AMERICAN ADVISER 

Establd 11 yrs. 536 U.S. Express Bldg., CHICAGO 


Enclosed find $12.00, for which please send 
me set of six double volumes BIRDS AND Na- 
TURE in half morocco, covering years 1897- 
1903. L. E. FINCH. 

Troy, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1903. 


DO YOU WANT FINE MINERALS ? 


Brilliant and perfect in color and beauty. New 
arrivals constantly received from all parts of the world. 
Choice fire and rainbow tinted Opals at less than usual 
prices. Hundreds of rare and beautiful things to enrich 
and adorn your Cabinet. An exceptional opportunity 
to secure showy specimens at low prices. Teachers, 
collectors and mineralogists will do well to write to me. 


ARTHUR N. FULLER, Lawrence, Kansas. 


You'll Enjoy This 


SOHRAM 
ROGKING 
OHAIK 


It is nota common 
rocker—it’s far bet- 
ter and different. 
The Schram Patent- 
ed Convolute Spring 
(see diagram) makes 
it superior to other 
chairs. This spring 
supports seat of chair and prevents contact with 
base. Makes easy, smooth and restful rock, eli- 
inates all noise, saves carpet and prevents chair 
from walking. No rockers to tip over and mar 
furniture. 


Write for dealer who sells 
Schram Rocking Chairs in your 
city. If no dealer we ship direct. 
Keep chair ten days and if not 
satisfied return and money re- 
funded. Fair, isn’t it? Write for 
Diagram of Spring free booklet, ‘‘Chair Comfort.” 


A.W. SCHRAM & SONS,136 Marion St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


“Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
Convolute Spring Rocking Chairs.” 
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IF NOT WHY NOT 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK AND SEND TO US 


A.W. MUMFORD, 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


I enclose $1.50 for which please send me Birps AND NATURE one 
year with the Elm Calendar for 1903. 


Begin sory subscription with.= 2 and consider me a 
permanent subscriber until otherwise notified. 


I am a new, renewal subscriber. Cross out new or renewal as case may be. 


Any of our other premiums may be substituted for Elm Calendar 


WILD BIRDS IN CITY PARKS 


25'CENTS PER COPY 


Highly Appreciated by All Classes of Readers. 


The little book entitled ‘‘ Wild Birds in City Parks” describes one hundred species, and tells when they 
arrive in the latitude of Chicago, with the addition of an index to the common names of the birds and a blank 
chart on which one may record his own observations.— The Criterion. 


The appearance of a revised edition of the excellent little handbook entitled ‘‘Wild Birds in City Parks,”’ by 
Herbert Eugene Walter and Alice Hall Walter (Chicago: A. W. Mumford), suggests the need of similar manuals 
for the identification of birds in other localities. In the present work one hundred land birds only are presented, 
all of which have been observed in Lincoln Park, Chicago. The use of such a work as this affords an excellent 
means by which city dwellers may make the acquaintance of many of our wild birds.—Review of Reviews. 


The book is what the title indicates, an inexpensive handbook for the identification of one hundred com- 
mon birds. Most people are content to know in all a half dozen birds by sight. I have known two teachers on 
the same day to walk through a park within an hour of each other and each for the express purpose of seeing 
birds, and one saw a robin, a bluejay, a bluebird and a meadow-lark, and was ready to take oath that she saw 
every variety of bird there was there. The other saw eighteen birds. The first saw only the birds she knew. 
ele oe book in hand the first would soon learn to see the eighteen that the second student found.—Journal of 

ucation. 


BIRDS WITH AN OPERA GLASS.—‘‘Wild Birds in City Parks,” (A. W. Mumford, Chicago, 25 cents) is the 
title of a forty-five-page canvas-bound pamphlet, written by Herbert E. and Alice Hall Walter. This little work, 
now in its second edition, is the result of five years’ systematic observation of the birds in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
There is a folding chart, copied from the one the authors used to carry, which affords room for notes on about 
one hundred named varieties and as many more additional ones; these notes show just how many specimens of 
each kind were seen on each date, besides indicating weather and wind for that date. In the body of the book 
these one hundred varieties are carefully described in the order of their average first appearance in Lincoln 
Park, based upon observations made during the last five years. The list also gives tke scientific name of each bird, 
indicates which one has a song worthy of particular notice, and mentions any bird or birds for which it might 
easily be mistaken. Following this is a table arranged by families, showing the date of the first arrival of each 
bird mentioned as observed in Lincoln Park. Still another table shows on how many days the various birds have 
been observed; lastly, there is a graphic chart showing the ‘‘height of the migration,’’ May 6 to 20, of each year. 
A supplementary list includes not only the birds seen by the authors, but many others known to occur in the 
locality under observation; each name is followed by the official number as given in the check list of the Amer- 
ican Ornithological Union. The book closes with an index of common names aS mentioned in its pages.—Wew 
York Times Saturday Review. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


OF BAKER’S PSSA AAAS I IVY 


Shells of Land and Water, > It is Not Our Fault 3 


$2.50 


If you have not seen a copy of 


The book of ‘‘Shells of Land and Water’’ AMERICAN EDUCATION. Send 


just received, and I am more than pleased your address — we do the rest. We 
with same. I have several books on shells, will also send circulars of Magnifi- 
but this is by far the best of all. I wish you s 
abundant success with this beautiful work. cent Combination Offers of our mag- 
V. A. ALDERSON. azine witk other leading publications. 
Wausau, Wis., July 17, 1903. 


Of Course 


‘‘Shells of Land and Water’”’ has been re- 
ceived, and I consider it well worth waiting 
for. J. H. MASSEY. 

Bolton, Conn., July 23, 1903. 


You can send $1.00 for one year’s 
subscription without seeing it. Bet- 
ter examine a copy, however. It’s 


==*; i itself. 
Your Shell book duly to hand. Nature stu- A re ae 
dents ought to be very grateful to Mr. Baker ; 
for such a well illustrated guide to an impor- New York Education Co. 


tant branch of natural history. I assume that 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
the Gem book will come prepaid later. 


Oct. 19, 1903. WILLIAM BEER. AAA AAAIS ISIS II II 
THB AMERICAN BIRD MAGAZINE 


Profusely illustrated with Photographs of Wild Birds from 
life. Fresh, Interesting and instructive Bird Literature. 


EVERYTHING ORIGINAL 


Each number contains TEN BIRDS IN NATURAL COLORS for 
‘identification. Monthly, $1 a year; single copies, 10 cents. 


Free to Our Subscribers 

Everyone subscribing now to the AMERICAN BIRD. MAGA- 
ZINE is entitled to « life-size enlargement of the “‘Chippy 
Family’’ in natural colors, on paper 12x20 inches. This is prob- 
ably the best photograph ever taken of an entire family of live 
wild birds. 

SPECIAL—To all who mention BIRDS AND NATURE we 
will send Vols. land II, and subscription for 1903, with the 
‘‘Chippy Family,’’ prepaid, for $2.50. 


Address, AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, Worcester, Mass. 


Highest Typewriting Possibilities 
Available Only to Users 


22>, SMITH PREMIER 
cm TYPEWRITER 


Known Everywhere. Employed by Governments and Great Corporations which command only 
the best facilities. :: :: Illustrated Catalogue and ‘‘ Touch” Typewriting Instruction Book Free 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 287 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
FACTORY AT SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


NICKEL Pare. 


TheNewYork,Chicag 06 St.kouisR.R, 
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3 Hxpress Trains > FPyery' pas 


BETWEEN 


CAICAGO 


AND ALL POINTS 


ee ms aye ee 


Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 


Through Sleeping Cars, Day Coaches and Dining Cars. 
meals ranging in price from 35 cents to $1.00. 


LaSalle St. Station, 
VanBuren and LaSalle Sts., Chicago 


Individual club 
Also service a la carte. 


City Ticket Office, 
_ 111 Adams St., Chicago 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, Gen’! Agt., 113 Adams St., Room 298. 


Having had a large number of lA Library 


calls for 


PORTRAITS of AUTHORS 


the publishers of this paper have 
caused to be made large 
half-tone pictures of 


Whittier and Longiéllow 


engraved in a superior manner, 
and printed on heavy, selected 
paper. They are especially 
adapted for the schoolroom, the 
size being Ig inches by 14 inches. 
We offer these to teachers at 20c 
each, securely packed in tubes 


and delivered to any address. 
Sendall orders withremittancesto 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING GO. 


29A Beacon Street 
Pemberton Sq. BOSTON, MASS. 


Teacher oF History 


fOr a .%- 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of Teachers 
of History to the following valuable books 


METHOD 


I Studies in European and American History, F. M. 
FLING, Ph.D. and H. W. CALDWELL. A.M. A man- 
ual setting forth the principles and plans of the 
*‘ Source Study’? method. Price, $1.00. 336 pages. 
Outline of Historical Method, F. M. FLING. A series 
of papers on Criticism of Sources, Synthetic Opera- 
tions, etc. Prof. Edw. W. Bourne (Yale) says: ‘‘T 
shall use ‘ Historical Method’ in one or more of my 
courses.”’ Price, 60 cents 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


Greek and Roman Civilization, FLING. A collection 

of source material in ten chapters, touching upon 

salient topics of Grecian and Roman history. Price, 

60 cents. 

Il Civilization in the Middle Ages, GUERNSEY JONES, 
Ph.D. Source extracts. Price, 60 cents. 164 pages. 

Ii! A Survey of American History, CALDWELL. Source 
extracts. Price, 75 cents. 256 pages. 

IV Great American Legislators, CALDWELL. Source 
extracts, treating of ten American Statesmen, from 
Gallatin to Blaine. Price, 75 cents. 240 pages. 

V Territorial Development, CALDWELL. Source ex- 
tracts, treating of Colonial Boundaries, Northwest 
Territory, Louisiana Purchase, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, ete. Valuable for class or library. 
Price, 75 cents. 256 pages. 

- The seven volumes sent postpaid for $4.50, 

Student’s Outline of U.S. History, boards, 35 cents, by 

A. D. CROMWELL, of Humboldt College, Iowa. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, Publishers 


378-388 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Chicago & North-Western 
Railway, the Pioneer Line to the 
West and Northwest, and the only 
double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River, 
is famous for a superb service that 
provides for patrons 


The Best of Everything 


The following trains from Chicago 


Are especially notable for perfection of 
service. 


The Overland Limited 


Less than three days to California. 


Chicago-Portland Special 


Three days to Oregon and Washington. 


The Colorado Special 


Only one night to Denver. 


The North-Western Limited 


To St. Paul and Minneapolis—Electric Lighted. 


The Duluth Fast Mail 


Fast train to the Head of the Lakes. 


Copper Country Express 


To Marquette and Lake Superior points. 


For tickets, maps, time tables and full 
information apply te any ticket 
agent or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The BIG FOUR” Route 


CHICAGO 
TO 


Cincinnati 
Louisville Florida 


Indianapolis 


AND ALL POINTS SOUTH & SOUTHEAST 


The Scenic Line to VIRGINIA, HOT 
SPRINGS and WASHINGTON, D. C. 
via the picturesque CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
RAILROAD. 

The only line from Chicago connect- 
ing in Central Union Depot, Cincinnati, 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio, Queen & 
Crescent, Louisville & Nashville, Bal- 
timore & Ohio. 


J.C. TUCKER, G, N. A. 
238 Clark St., Chicago 


CHICAGO -& 


— RAILWAY . 


HE first dining 

car in the 

world, the ‘Del- 

|monico,” was run 

Kilby the Chicago 

B)& Alton in 1868. 

Then the “Alton” 

was the best din- 

ing car line be- 

AN AMERICAN PRIN @ms]cause it was the 

only one. To-day it is the best dining 
car line because it is 


‘“‘“The Only Way’”’ 
People You Meet in the Dining Car, 


Pictures of an American Prince, an old maid, a 
drummer, a pretty girl, a farmer, and other types, 
are contained in a booklet, which will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp. Address Geo. J. Charl- 
ton, Gen. Pass. Agt., C. & A. R’y, Chicago; I11., 
who also has on handa few Fencing Girl calen- 
dars at 25 cents each. 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Industrtal-Social 
Education 


BY 


Ww. A. BALDWIN 
Principal State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


Introduction and cover design by 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Cloth, $1.50 


cation. It is sure to appeal to 

1. All progressive teachers and school super- 
intendents. 

2. All persons who are interested in social 
settlement work and vacation schools. 

It gives the theory regarding the application 
of modern methods in education, and definite 
directions for doing many kinds of industrial 
work, such as school gardening, basketry, weav- 
ing, braiding, hammock making, etc ~ 


This book is full of the spirit of the new edu- 


Via Dubuque, Waterloo and Albert Lea. 
Fast Vestibule Night train with through 
Sleeping Car, Buffet-Library Car and Free Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Reclining Chair Car. Dining Car Service 
enroute. Tickets of agents of I.C. R.R. KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


. : is 01 dollar a year. Send for sample copy. 
and connecting lines. is only one dollar a year Send Jor sample copy 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ELGIN, ILlL.—We need in our high school a teacher of Latin and German, salary $70 to 
$80 a month. I am not sure you can help us, as personal application is usually necessary. 
But if you have a strong candidate you might have her apply.—Principal FE. J. Kelsey, 
Dec. 23, 1902. 

Telegram—Have remarkably close fit for you. Particulars mailed.—7o0 Mr. Kelsey, Dec. 24. 

Miss Lewis has accepted the position with us and will arrive to-morrow morning. I 
think we have secured a desirable teacher, for which our thanks are due you and are 
heartily given. It is a valuable privilege to be enabled to fill a sudden vacancy promptly 
with a teacher who would be satisfactory even in_the summer, when good candidates are 
numerous.—WMr. Kelsey, Jan. 2. 


Three Vacancies Filled to Create One 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE.—Major B. L. Jones, whom I obtained through 
you, has an offer of a position that suits him better, and I have concluded to let him go if I 
can secure amaninhis place. I must have a man who has had experience in teaching 
chemistry and physics, and can conduct our religious work. Of course 1 want the usual 
data.—Col. C. W. Fowler, Dec. 17, 1902. 

Telegram—Have secured a man whom I consider excellent fit. Particulars mailed.— To 
Col. Fowler, Dec. 30. 


Telegram—Send man at once.—Col. Fowler, Jan. 2. 


Telegram—Col. Fowler telegraphs me to send you immediately. I recommend good man 
is your place to-day. Answer when you will start.—7o J. J. McGinity, Cattaraugus, N. Y., 
Jan. 2. 


Telegram —Cattaraugus, assistant, science, mathematics, resigned. Send Decker to 
apply.—7Z'o Principal J. 8S. Kingsley, Newark Valley, N. Y., Jan. 2. 

_Telegram—Send Mr. Greep here at once to see board.—G@. ZH. Purple, clerk board of edu- 
cation, Newark Valley, N. Y., Jan. 2. 

Telegram—Could not reach Green. Have sent Robenolt for Decker’s place. Good man. 
—To Mr. Purple, Jan. 5. 

ITarrived here last evening, met the board this morning at 8 o’clock, and was elected t) 
me position Begin work to-morrow morning. Thank you most heartily.— Wm. M. Robenolt, 

an. 6. 


Allow me to thank you many times for securing a man to take my place. Any service I 
can render you will be gladly given.—B. ZL. Jones, Jan. 6. 


The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE WARBLERS IN GOLOR. 


Bird-Lore begins in its December issue, the 
publication of a series of beautifully colored 
plates, by Bruce Horsfall, accurately repre- 
senting all the plumages of North American 
Warblers. 

This number, with a Christmas card of a 
before unpublished view of John Burroughs’ 
Cabin, ‘‘ Slabsides,’’ will be sent free to all 
subscribers to Vol VI, 1904, of this magazine. 
Or, on receipt of one dollar, we will send the 
magazine and the card inscribed with your 
name as donor of Bird-Lore for 1904, in time 
to be received as a CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


20 cents a number; $1 00 a year. 
Published for the Audubon Societies by 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Gems and Gem Minerals 


By Oliver Cummings Farrington, Ph.D. 
This valuable work is now in press. 


It tells what gems are made of, where they 
come from, how to determine them, how to dis- 
tinguish spurious gems, etc. 

It thus furnishes information of the great- 
est value, not only to purchasers of gems, but 
to those who desire to séarch for them in nature. 

Perhaps there is a valuable deposit of gem 
minerals in your own locality which no one has 
yet discovered. This book will help you to 
find it. 

Sixteen accurately colored plates and nu- 
merous text illustrations show the appearance 
of the gems in their natural state, as well as cut 
stones. No authoritative work on this subject, 
with colored plates, was ever offered at so low 
a price before. and it would be impossible to do 
it now but for the publisher’s superior facilities. 


240 pages. 16 colored plates. 4o text 
illustrations $2.50 


A. W. Mumford, Publisher - 
378 Wabash Ave , Chicago 


| 378 Wabash Ave. 


The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps ormoney order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, a 16 page 
weekly current topic paper for teachers, one 
year, How to Teach Drawing, Our New 
Examination Book How to Pass an 
an Examination, ere | Faverites and 
Busy Seat Work ‘the 5 full sets). The total 
value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. &#o-We 
are giving you the buoks free to introduce them. 


Offer II. 


For 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also a year’s subscription to 
Normal Instructor & Teachers’ World. 


Offer Ili. 


For 81.10 we will send you all of Offer 
number one and either The Educator, 
The Young Idea orPrimary Education 
Jor one year. «w-otal value, $3.35. 

If you are already a subscriber to one or more 
of the ee or Magazines you can have your sub- 
scription begin when the time for which youhave 
paid has expired. 

In case of the books, 8 cents additional must be 
sent for each book ordered, Busy Work 6 cents, to 
cover expense of wrapping, postage, etc. Address 


THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca St,, - Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXCAANGE YOUR 
MAGAZINES FOR 
BOUND VOLUMES 


If you have the unbound copies 
of BIRDS AND NATURE for 1902, 
return them to us prepaid with 
$1.50 and we will send you the 
corresponding double volume Xl 
and’ XII in half morocce:. - ‘Or,-if 
you return the last five numbers 
of BIRDS AND NaTURE, we will 
send you the corresponding 
Volume XIII in cloth for $0.75. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher 
CHICAGO 


COLORED PLATES, 2 cents each, or 616 for $6.16. 


Enclosed please find my check for $2.00, for which kindly send to above address 100 plates, 
7 xg inches, of the birds found in Lincoln Park. ARCHIBALD FREER. 
Chicago, Oct. 26, 1903. 


Your plates are the best that I have ever seen, and I do not wonder that John Burroughs 
wants to line his nest with them. ELsi— L., FENIMORE. 
Fremont, Ohio, July 7, 1903. 


BIRDS AND NATURE is the only magazine I subscribe for. I’m like Editor Higley; I take 
all the bird pictures out and place them in A. O. U. order, indexing and annotating them, and 
preserving also the other pictures in systematic order. You beat the world on art. Look again 
at those ears of corn—the central ear especially; for color perspective it’s a ‘‘stunner.”’ 

N. E. Washington, D. C., Nov. 7, 1903. EWING SUMMERS, 


Enclosed find $6.00, for which please send me the complete set of BIRDS AND NATURE 
Pictures. Dr. F. D. EVELYN. 
San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 12, 1903. 


Please send us 600 colored bird pictures, and 24 photogravures of trees. 
Cheney, Wash., Oct. 26, 1903. HARRY M. SHAFER. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


O THE READER OF THIS MAGAZINE © © © 


Fourteen volumes of BIRDS AND NATURE werecompleted with the Dec., 1903, number. 

These volumes contain illustrations of Birds, Birds’ Eggs, Birds’ Nests, Flowers, 
Mushrooms, Mammals, Fish, Insects, Fruits, Shells, Minerals and Gems; and the text 
contains several valuable articles from the pens of well-known writers and educators. 
We shall continue to have Brirps made the chief attraction, and at least four bird-plates 
will appear in each number. Among the probable color illustrations of future numbers, 
the following may be mentioned: 


JANUARY, 1904. FEBRUARY, 1904. 

Ash-throated Flycatcher. House Finch. 
Golden Eagle. American Goshawk. 
Forster's Tern. Lesser Scaup Duck. 
Lapland Longspur. Nest of the Lesser Scaup 
Nest of the American Gold- Duck. 

finch. Grape Fruit. 
Watermelons. Mushroom. 
Mushroom. Kittiwake. 
Grayling. Cut-throat Trout. 


The preparation of the birds and other animals for photographing in colors will be 
under the direction of Mr. Frank M. Woodruff, of The Chicago Academy of Sciences. Mr. 
Woodruff will also assist the Editor in the selection of subjects. 

During the publication of the fourteen volumes of BIRDS AND NATURE the following 616 
colored plates have appeared: 


361 Birds. 7 Minerals and Ores (48 va- 5 Mushrooms. 
70 Mammals. rieties). 4 Corals. 
40 Flowers. 17 Gems and Gem Minerals. 3 Birds’ Eggs (49 Species). 
28 Medicinal Plants. 9 Shells (96 species). 2 Starfish and Sea Urchins. 
18 Fruits & Nuts (28species), 8 Fishes. 1 Polished Wood Sections 
16 Insects (86 varieties). 5 Reptiles (Turtles and Liz- (6 varieties.) 
11 Landscapes. ards, 6 species). 1 Showing Change of Color 

10 Birds’ Nests. in Birds’ Feathers. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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“4 beautiful book of rare merit.” 


Among Green Trees 


By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS. 


é 
200 Iliustrations, Photogravures and Half-tones, $3.00 
A Guide to Pleasant and Profitable Acquaintance with Familiar Trees. 
THE VOLUME IS DIVIDED INTO FOUR PARTS: 


Part I. 
Part Il. The life of trees. 


Outdoor studies with trees. 
The physiological side. 
Part ill. The cultivation of trees. 


The nature-study side. 


The practical side. 


Part IV. The kinds of trees. The systematic side. 


One of the handsomest of the nature books of the fall 
senson—s volume attractive enough in every way to be 
atso considered a holiday gift book—is ‘Among Green 
Trees,’ Dy Julia Ellen Rogers. It is, as the subtitle 
sets forth: ‘‘A Guide to\Pleasant, Profitable Acquain- 
tance with Familiar Trees.” The dedication {is inter- 
esting and is: 

To my father and mother, Daniel Farrand Rogers snd 
Ruth Liewellyn Rogers, pioneers of the treeless prairie 
who planted seed and sapling, who toiled an hoped 
and waited to make for their children a home among 
green treés. 

The contents are both entertaining and valuable for 
theirfacts. But quite as interesting as the text are the 
illustrations. These consist of full-page photogravures 
of entire trees, half-tones of the trunks, and text draw: 
ings inline. The trees are in full foliage, the individ- 
uals selected are leaders of their kind, and the photog- 
rapher knéw an artistic composition when he saw It. 
The result is that tap of the photogravures are satis- 
jase from the artistic standpoint.— The Uhicago Inter 

ar, 


It is doubtful ff one can find a handsomer book than 
"Among Green Trees,’ written by Julia Ellen Rogers 
of Ithaca, N. Y., and published by A. W. Mumford of 
Chicago. This book, in green and gold, contains twenty- 
fine full-page photogravures of trees, with many smaller 
halftones {liustrative of bark, leaf and seed. The trees 
chosen are typical ones, the selections being in éach 
instance of a well-nigh perfect plant. 

Miss Rogers takes her readers into the woods in 
March, when the red maple begins to glow, and teaches 
one by oné the life histories of the forest giants, There 
is nothing which has to do with the tree, from the top- 
most leaf to the last and tiniest rootlet in the dark 
“evr of which the author does not tell. The beauti- 

L illustrations are of the greatest assistance in the 
understanding of the nature laws of which the writer 
telis. There is much beside mere description of tree 
Mfe'in this book of trees. Full and complete instruc. 
tions for the cultivation of trees of all kinds are given. 
The enemies of the trees, fungus growth and insects, 
are considered at length, and the best means of combat- 
ing them are explained to him who would undertake 
tree culture, 

if the westerner who has never been East wishes to 
know why itis that the New Englander, transplanted 
to the prairies, sometimes expresses a yearning desire 
“to see a tree,” let him look at the frontispiece of 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


“Among Green Trees.’’ It shows an avenue of élms in 
the village of Deerfield; Mass. Thetrees sre magnifi- 
cent; no other word expresses it. This New Englund 
byway is perhaps more famous for its elms than is any 
other eastern village street except that famous one 
along whose leafy way lived Thoreau, Emerson and the 
Alcotts. ‘‘Among Green Trees” is a book not only for 
the arboriculturists and the nature lover, but for who- 
ever appreciates that which is well done in literature 
and in picture making.— The Chicago Tribune. 


The book contains twenty-five splendid full-page 
illustrations of trees, and almost every pee bears an 
excellent half-tone or line engraving. eijlustrations 
are exceptional in quality, and much of the value\of 
the volume lies in their excellence. 

The writing is natural, pleasant and displays intimate 
knowledge of the subjects. An index in the back of 
the book will be found very useful,-as well as the sys- 
tematized parts indexed in the first pages. 

Tho yolume is neatly bound in a dark green cloth, 
of a dignified size, printed on good smooth paper, well 
arranged, and typographically all that could be desired. 
~The Chicago Hvening Journal. 


Julia Elien Rogers; of Ithaca, N. Y., has written a 
book called ‘‘Among Green Trees.”’ It is in both ex- 
ternal and internal appearance one of the handsomest 
nature books that have been put forth in many seasons. 
Miss Rogers calls ber work in a subtitle ‘A guide to 
pleasant and profitable acquaintance with familiar 
trees.” What she has written is just that which she 
has put it down to be. 

The illustrations in “Among Green Trees’ are photo- 
gravures of a score or more of our forest friends and 
half-tones of trunks and leaves. There are in addition 
a large number of line engravings from drawings made 
under the direct supervision of Miss Rogers. The trees 
which are pictured are the tinest specimens of their 
kind, the subjects having been chosen, with care. 
Among the subjects are the black oak, the white pine, 
the American elm, the tamarack, the red maple, the 
locust, the ash, the fir and many others, Nature is so 
evident in these tree reproductions that the leaves fairly 
seem to whisper to us from the pages of the book. 

“Among Green Trees” will be of interest not only to 
the arboriculturist but to every lover of nature, In des+ 
cription Miss Rogers excels, The fragrance of the 
forestixin what she writes.— The Chicago Record- Herald 


BIRDS AND NATURE, one year, $2.00 
AMONG GREEN TREES, $3.00; both or... pao.OO 


A, W. Mumford, Publisher. 


378 Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS |+ 


BIRDS OF LAKESIDE AND PRAIRIE, By Edward B. Clark. With 16 illustrations in 
color, Price, 

This book contains sketches of bird-life In the great middle west iid one of the country’s closest students 
of mature. The anthor takes his readers afield with him and puts them in close touch with the birds of lakeside, 
woodlaud and prairie. " 

“Mr. Clark has found an astonishing variety of birds and is a mighty hunter—with the opera glass.”— 
Chicago Inter-Océean, er rant 1%, eh: 


THE JINGLE BOOK OF BIRDS. By Edward B. Clark. 16 Colored plates. Price, 60 cents, 


This took is both for the children and the elders. The lines are not jingles merely, but jingles which 
haye a well-rounded purpose and-much of pith and point. The color scheme of the cover is strikingly beantiful, 


“The ‘Jingle Book of Birds’ is a very pretty possession.”-—-Chicago Evening Fournal, 


ABC BOOK. OF. BIRDS, . For children large or small. By Mary Catherine Judd. 


With nonsense rhymes for little ones and prosy sense for older ones. 26 Colored plates. Price, $1,00. Miss 
Judd "3 this yeh pecpared a book that willbe a delight toevery child and will be intensely interesting to every 
adult lover o. rds. ‘ 


“No better child’s book can be found.”"—Chicago Record-Herald, & 
BIRDS OF. SONG AND STORY. By Elizabeth and Joseph Grinnell. 16 colored plates; 
rice, ; 


These authors are well known as lovers of birds and as interesting writers on bird life. They not only 
hiave made the feathered kingdom a subject of out-door study for man pene but they haye been explorers in 
the great field of general literature for the purpose of finding all that it holds pertaining’to our bird friends, 


‘“The book, from beginning toend,can be read with pleasure and profit by old and young alike, It is a 
fascinating piece of natural history.”’—Pasadena Daily News, 


AMONG GREEN TREES, By Julia Ellen Rogers, 24 photogravures, 50 half-tones ‘and 
over 100 drawings. Price, $3.00. / : 


This is one of theamost reccn books ever published: Itis complete in itself, containing sio technical 
termis that are not defined, It will not have to be used with some other publication to make the test intel- 
ligible. The menibers of Forestry Clubs and all interested in trees will find it'a handy companion at all times, 
Miss Rogers’ experience in the teaching of Nature Study weil prepared her for the work of writing this book 


“Among Green Trees” is a book not only for the arboriculturists and the nature lover, but for whoever 
®ppreciates that which is well done in literature and pictare making.—The Chicago Tribune, , 


THE, FAIRIES THAT RUN THE WORLD AND HOW THEY DO IT. . By. Ernest 
Vincent Wright. 30 Illustrations. Price, $1.00, 


A beantifal book of children’s stories in verse. Thesnbject of fairies as a basis for children’s stories ia 
ty momeansa’new one, Usnally, however, human beings, such as Kings, Princesses, or Children are made 
the leading characters, with fairies as occasional participants in the unfolding of the fable’s wonders. In this 
gew book the elves. are given exclusive prominence. ‘The subjects dealt with are well known to children, and 
many pleasant thoughts regarding the workings of Nature may be derived from the pages of this volume, 


GEMS AND GEM MINING. By Dr. Oliver Cumming Farrington. Octayo. Price, $2.502 

All persons delight to possess gems and yet how few are familiar with. their characteristics, their origin, 
the mode of obtaining them from nature amd their fascinating mythology. At present there is no authorita- 
tive work withiu the means of the majority of people. A, handy volume on this subject is desired. ‘We have 
supplied such a book. Itis beautifully illustrated with picttires in color, photographed from the gems  them- 
selves and Supplemented by half-tones made from rare photographs. ‘The text is written in a style interesting 
to both the connoisseur and the amateur. r 


A BOOK ON SHELLS. By Frank Collins Baker. Octavo. Price, $2.50. 

What is the-life history of a snail? What is the life history of 4 clam? Read about these interesting 
creatures, Well illustrated by color photography and descriptive figures in black and white, and with a text 
written in popular though scidutifically accurate'manner, this volume is unique among books. It will prove of 
yalue as supplemental reading in nature study. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK. Its relation to number, literature, history and nature work: 
By Edward F. Worst, Pria. Ohio Street School, Austin, 111. 125illus. 108 pages, 54x84 iu. 75 cents. 
This little volnme contains one hundred aud twenty models forconstruction work in bristol board, manila 

per and mimeograph paper, with definite, dictated steps for making eachone. They are planned originally 
or work in the primary grades. Among thearticles made we find baskets and ‘boxes of various kinds, furni- 
ture, trays, postage stamp holders, thread winder, pencil holdér, comb case, cradle, candle stick, Puritan hat, 

Eskimo’s sled, bill holder, card receiver, wind mill, King Alfred’s lantern, etc.,etc.. Mahy of the forms are 

familiar to kindergartners through their work in card-board modeling. Primary teachers will doubtilesa find 

it very useful. The exercises given in the book afford one means of manual training developing accuracy, 
familiarity with terms, opportunity for measurement, etc.§ : 


BIRDS AND NATURE. Vol XII. Edited by William Kerr Higley. Octavo, pp, 232, 40° 
full-page iMustrations by color photography. Price, cloth, 61.50. 


BIRDS AND NATURE, Double Volume, XJ, XII. One-half morocco, $3.00. Set 12 Single 
Volumes, cloth, $12.00.. Set\6 Double Volumes, half morocco, $12.00. 


WILD BIRDS IN CITY PARKS. By. Herbert Eugene Walter. 259. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher 378 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


